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Data Withheld |Russians Advised to Curtail © 
Buying of Heavy Machinery 


By Mr. Kelley on 
Oil Allegations 


Prejudice Alleged by Divi- 
sion Chief in Refusing to 
Lay Case Before Depart- 
ment of Justice 


¥ Material on Leases 
To Be Given Public 


Secretary Wilbur Says Sus- 
pended Employe ‘Fell Into 
Designing Hands Who Could 
Use Him to Advantage’ 


: 


Ralph §. Kelley, suspended chief of 
the Field Division of the General 
Land Office, who has charged the De- 
partment of Interior with granting 
valuable oil concessions because -of 
*‘political or other pressure,” declined 
on Oct. 3 to lay his case before the 
Department of Justice. 


Following a conference of more 
than an hour with Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
which conducted the oil investigation 
leading to the conviction of former 
Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. 
Fall, Mr. Kelley wrote the Assistant 
Attorney General, Seth W. Richard- 
son, declining his invitation to co- 
éperate in the investigation ordered 
by the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, at the request of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- | 


bur. 
Partiality Charged 


“It is my view that members of the}. 


President’s Cabinet are much too closely 
bound together to permit impartial in- 
‘vestigations of each other,” wrote Mr. 
Kelley, adding that statements attributed 
to Mr. Richardson in the public press 
indicate that “you have prejudiced the 
case, and have already disqualified your- 
self.” 

Mr, Kelley’s letter brought an imme- 
‘diate reply from the Department of Jus- 
tice in a formal statement that “we re- 
oe that Kelly has declined to give 

epartment of. Justice officials any state- 
mentor reference to specific cases which 
would expedite the inquiry and aid us 
in ascertaining the facts. Notwithstand- 
ing his attitude, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge will proceed with his 
inquiry to ascertain the situation in the 
Interior Department respecting the ad- 
ainistration of this part of the public 
domain.” 

Meanwhile Secretary Wilbur also is- 
sued a formal statement that charges 
of Mr. Kelley, in connection with ad- 
ministration of Colorado oil shale lands, 
must be based on his official actions, 
three-fourths of which were taken on 
Mr. Kelley’s recommendations. 

Secretary Wilbur stated that 62 claims 
have gone to patent since Mar. 4, 1929, 
when the present administration came 
into office, and that Mr, Kelley passed 
on 50 of these claims. — 

“Kelley evidently fell into designing 
hands and those who could use him to 
their advantage,” Mr. Wilbur'said. “He 
is being exploited. He prefers this to 
being given every opportunity to cure 
the ills of which he complains.” 

The former chief of the field division 
of the General Land Office, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., further ad- 
vised Mr. Richardson “that I have made 
arrangements whereby the principal 
facts supporting the allegations con- 
tained in my letter of resignation will 
at once be presented for the considera- 
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Special Loan Funds 


Fot J oblesg Urged 


New York Governor Issues 
Warning for Coming Winter 


State of New York: 

Albany, Oct. 3. 
4 The establishment of community loan 
funds for the relief of the families of 
unemployed persons during the coming 

Winter was suggested by Governor 

* Wrranklin D, Roosevelt at a conference 
Oct. 2 with municipal public welfare 
officials. 

The Governor warned the officials that 
many New York State residents are 
facing possible hardship and_ suffering 
because so many thousands have been 
thrown out of work by the economic de- 
pression, . 

“The State,” explained Governor 
Roosevelt, “will go as far as it can to 
relieve suffering that may come this Win- 

» ter. One of the most important steps 
which might be taken would be estab- 
lishment of community loan funds. These 
have worked with great success in parts 
of Europe and there is no reason why 
they could not be just as successful in 
this State. 

“Under this plan, persons out of work 
could borrow enough each week to pro- 
vide food for their families and later, 
awben they secured work, they could re- 
pay the money borrowed without inter- 
est. Such funds could be established by 
various civic organizations which. would 
be able to borrow enough from banks on 
their credit to establish the funds. 

“T also urge that municipalities and 
individual employers strain a point to 
provide work for the unemployed this 
Winter.” 

Eugéne B. Patton, speaking for: the 
State Labor Department, said he was 
“absolutely certain that we are facing 
Phard Winter and that demands for relief 


will tax every agency.” 


, 


Mr. Legge Says He Has Told Soviet Representatives That 
Peasants Are Not Sufficiently Trained Successfully 
To Operate Modern Equipment 


LEXANDER LEGGE, chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, has ad- 
vised representatives of Soviet Russia 


not to make large purchases of agri- | 


cultural and industrial implements on 
the basis of questionable future needs, 
Mr. Legge stated orally on Oct. 3. 
Mr. Legge gave this advice, he said, 
because of the present unproductive- 
ness 
projects which cannot be in profitable 
operation for several years, and also 


because of overstocking of modern | 


equipment for Russian peasants whose 
slow process of training indicates they 
cannot use it adequately for a long 
time to come. 


“When they plunge into tremendous 
plans of factory equipment, and go out 
and buy one of these turbines with 
hydroelectric mechinery, for instance, 
it means a tremendous amount of 
money for something which is not yet 
productive,” said Mr. Legge. 


“One company supplied the Russians 
with equipment for one of their. big 


Forest Fire Losses 
Far Under Damage 


Caused Last Year 


Burned-over Acreage So Far 
Shows Decline of 81 Per 
Cent From Total in 1929; 
Air Mail Pilots Aid 


The burned-over acreage of the na- 
tinoal forests so far this year is 81 per 
cent less than for the calendar year 1929, 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture announced Oct. 3. There 
were as many of these fires up to Sept. 
11 of this year as occurred during the 
whole of last year but the fireswept acre- 
age was reduced, attributed to organ- 
ized protection and greater individual 
eare. The-full-text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

In announcing a big reduction in acre- 
age burned in the national forests so far 
this year, the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has good tidings 
for National Fire Prevention Week, re- 
cently proclaimed by the President for 
the week beginning Oct. 5. The sharp 
decrease in national-forest acreage 
butned, a decline of 81 per cent so far 
for 1930 as compared with the whole cal- 
endar year 1929, has been achieved in 
spite of adverse weather conditions and 
high fire hazards in many sections, the 
Forest Service says. 


Losses Below Average 


‘As many fires had broken out in the 
national forests this year up to Sept. 11 
as occurred during the whole of last 
year, but the 7,450 fires reported to Sept. 
11 burned over only 181,889 acres, as 
against 978,107 acres, burned over by 
7,449 fires in the 12 months of 1929, ac- 
cording to a summary of ‘official regional 
reports by Henry Wold, branch of oper- 
ation, Forest Service. This heavy re- 
duction of losses compared with last 
year is also a great improvement over 
the average of the last five years. 


Fire suppression costs have been cut 
in half so far this year owing largely to 
the fact that most fires have been held to 
small acreages. Man-caused fires de- 
creased by 343, a creditable improve- 
ment, when the fiumber of tourists and 
campers jn the national forests is taken 
into consideration. Improved organiza- 
tion for fire fighting, together with a 
growing public sentiment for fire pre- 
vention, are given much credit for this 
year’s good showing. 

What might easily have gone down 
into history as another “bad fire year” 
has become a period of comparatively 
slight losses so far as the national for- 
ests are concerned. With the normal 
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of huge factories and power | 


hydroelectric installations,” continued 
Mr. Legge, “and a reputable banker, 
just back from Russia, says they have 
only the, foundations in, and it’s a 
| eanrees as big as Boulder Dam... They 

ave gone ahead and bought the equip- 
ment, which obviously cannot be used 
for some 10 years, but the payments 
have to be made.” 

Mr. Legge expressed‘ the opinion 
that the Russian peasants may be able 
“some time” to make use of all the 
modern implements sent to Russia, but 
that their training and transformation 
from old methods to the new has been 
very slow. 

“Do you think if the implement 
houses and others would quit sénding 
implements to Russia that would tend 
to improve the wheat situation?” Mr. 
Legge was asked. 

“T have told these people that in my 
judgment the purchasing of heavy 
equipment for Russia was a mistake,” 
the chairman replied. “They buy it 
everywhere—from Germany, England, 
France and Sweden.” 


American Observer Will 
Attend Balkan Conference 


The United States expects to be rep- 
resented by an unofficial obsetver at a 
meeting of various Balkan countries 
which will open in Athens, Oct. 5, under 
the auspices of the World Peace Asso- 
ciation, according to information ob- 
|tained orally from the Department of 
State Oct. 3. 


The meeting is to discuss intellectual 
cooperation and other related subjects, 
and will include representatives of 
Greece, Yugoslavia; Rumania, and Al- 
bania, besides observers from Russia 
and the League of Nations. 

The conference was described orally 
‘by the Department of State as being 
strictly unofficial. It had its genesis in 
a meeting of various Balkan representa- 
tives in Athens last year, at which time 





it was planned to hold a more extensive- 


and better organized meeting this . Oc- 


tober, it was stated. 
|Radio System Seeks 


Permit for Television 
Columbia Says Experiments 


It Plans Would Pave Way 
To Competition 


Invasion of the field of experimental 
felevision, so that it will be prepared to 
bring competition into visual radio “when 
and if the broadcasting of pictures may 
become as widespread and practical as 
the ‘present network broadcasting of 
sound,” is the aim of the Columbi 
Broadcasting System, the Federal Radio 
Commission was told Oct. 8 by Harry C. 
Butcher, director of the Washington of- 
fice of the Columbia system. 

Appearing on behalf of the application 
of the Atlantic Braodcasting Corpora- 
tion, Columbia subsidiary, for a new ex- 
perimental television station in New 
York City, Mr. Butcher declared Colum- 
bia was ideally qualified for this experi- 
mentation. The connection of the Para- 
mount-Publix Corporation, which has 
one-half ownership of Columbia, is im- 
portant, he stated. 

“The prominence of the Paramount- 
Publix Corporation in the moving pic- 
ture field is recognized,” he declared. 
“Well-known actors and actresses, as 
well as stage effects and furnishings 
of Paramount-Publix Corporation, will 
be available for the experimental use of 
the applicant. Thus, two great ,enter- 
tainment industries, the moving picture 
industry and the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry, will be brought closer together 
for practical development of television.” 


Mr. Butcher emphasized the element 
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Seasonal Demand for Credit 
Is Found to Be Subnormal 


Currency Requirements Also Small, Monthly Review of 
New York Reserve Bank Shows; Money Market 
Unchanged From July and August 


EW YORK, Oct. 3.—Seasonal re- 
quirements for currency and bank 
credit this year are substantially below 
the usual amount, it is stated in the 
monthly review of credit and business 
conditions issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


In addition to the unusually small 
currency, demand, it is stated, the total 
loans and investments of reporting 
member banks have failed to show the 
usual seasonal increase during the last 
two months. 


The section of the review which*re- 
lates to the money market in Septem- 
ber follows in full text: . 

During the past month it has become 
increasingly evident that seasonal re- 
quirements for currency and _ bank 
credits this year are running substan- 
tially below the usual amount. Conse- 
quently in a month when a slightly 
firmer tendency in the money market 
frequently appears, no_ perceptible 
change from the conditions of July 
and August has occurred. During the 
early part of September, as in each of 
the two previous months, New York 
City banks found it necessary to bor- 


row from the reserve banks for a few 
days, chiefly on account of currency 
withdrawls over the August month- 
end and Labor Day holiday, but this 
indebtedness was soon retired through 
a reduction in requirements and 


through the sale of acceptances to the 
reserve bank. Subsequently, a return 
flow of currency to the banks and ac- 
companying transfers of funds to New 
York resulted in the accumulation of 
some surplus funds in thé hands of 
New York banks, much the same as in 
the latter part of July. 


At the middle of the month, Treas- 
ury redemptions of maturing securities 
threatened to cause a very large tem- 
porary surplus of funds in the market, 
but this was largely averted by the 
sale to New York City banks of par- 
ticipations in the special one-day cer- 
tificates of indebtedness issued by the 
Treasury to cover the temporary ad- 
vances made by the reserve bank. The 

| amount of these participations sold was 
$170,500,000 on the 15th and $68,000,- 
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Survey Ordered 
For New Airway 


Study Will Be Conducted Be- 
tween Kansas City and 
Los Angeles 


RDERS for the conduct of a formal 
survey between Kansas City and 
Los Angeles are expected to be issued 
in the near future in an attempt to 
complete construction of the central 
transcontinental airway, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated orally Oct. 3. 


Inauguration of through air mail 
service on a temporary day schedule 
has been set by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for Oct. 15. The bid for carry- 
ing the mail on this third cross-country 
trunk line was awarded recently to 
Western Air’ Express and {ransconti- 
‘nental Air Transport-Maddux Air 
Lines. 


Points of calkon the route west of 
Kansas City have been selected by the 
Post Office Department, although it 
was said at the Department of Com- 
merce that the selection of cities by 
the Interdepartmental Committee has 
not been made public. 

Night-flyig facilities either are un- 
der construction or in operation be- 
twen Philadelphia and Kansas City, 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce declared. No for- 
mal inspection of the western half of 

- the through route has been made, how- 
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Improved Methods 
Of Distribution as 
Aid to Manufacturers 


Merchandising Has Not Kept! 


Pace With Progress in 
Production Field, Federal 
Specialist Says 


Reduction in costs of commodities and 
products to the consumer through the 
development ‘of more scientific methods 
of distribution offers’ industry of today 
one of the most expensive fields for profit- 
able improvement, it was stated orally 
Oct. 3. by the Chief of the Merchandising 
Rese ivision, Howard C. Dunn, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

Merchandising has not kept pace with 
the rapid strides in production methods 
which have taken place in industry in 
recent years, and as a result now finds 
itself lagging behind, he said. The man- 
ufacturer’s problems have been centered 
primarily around the production end and 
he has devoted his efforts to solving these. 
Consequently, merchandising generally 
still finds itself in the stage of trial 
and error experimentation, which is a 
somewhat costly method of distribution, 
according to Mr. Dunn. 

When industry has mastered the dis- 
tribution end and eliminated blind mer- 
chandising or day to day trial and error 
based upon inadequate information, the 
cost of placing the commodity in the 
hands of the consumer will be greatly 
reduced. This has the possibility of re- 
sulting in any of three things: Lower 
prices to the consumer, higher wages to 
the employe and more profits to the 
producer, it was stated. 

Merchandising must be controlled by 
certain scientific facts the same as pro- 
duction, which identify themselves with 
the most economical commodity to 
handle and the most efficient channels 
through which to distribute it. If this is 
not done, the business man is constantly 
experimenting with costly methods of 
distributing his product. 

A better accounting system is given 
by Mr. Dunn as the basis on which 
merchandising can experience its great- 
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Temperature Makes 
Records for October 


Range Is From 33 Degrees Be- 
low to 117 Above 


Weather Bureau records show that 
the lowest temperature ever officially 
registered in this country in October 
is 83 degrees below zero, recorded in 
Wyoming in 1917, and the highest ever 
registered in October is 117 degrees 
above zero, in Arizona in 1896, J. B. 
Kincer, Chief of Division of Agricul- 
tural Meteorology, stated orally Oct. 2. 

At the same time, R. H. Weightman, 
in charge of Weather Bureau forecasts 
this month, stated that while this is the 
season for Indian Summer,” we are still 
in the period of periodical hurricanes 
and will be up to the middle or twentieth 
of this month.” 

W. J. Humphreys, in charge of the 
Bureau’s activities in meteorological 
physics, pointed out that records for the 
Summer at the National Capital disclose 
an unusual deficiency of precipitation. 
“I find that the records of precipitation 
at Washington show the total rainfall 
actually at 3.68 inches for July, August 
and September, a deficiency of more than 
8 inches for that period \compared with 
normal rainfall,” he said. “The ground 
here has been getting drier and any re- 
serve of moisture in the ground has been 
depleted.” 

Speaking as to conditions ‘in the coun- 
try as a whole, Mr. Weightman said: 

“We are entering the season of Indian 
Summer, the mild, calm, srisp weather 
of Autumn and early ter. Indian 
Summer is a’ movable period, varying 
from year to year, according to place 
and climate. Its occurrence differs in 


|the northern and southern hemispheres. 


Judged by our records for haif a cen- 
tury back, it means a fine spell of 
weather, a harvest moon, sunshine and 
clear with no rain. That is the average 
record of the month as the years have 
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Chain Extension 
Meets Objection 
Among Bankers 


Representative McFadden 
Finds General Feeling 
That Wider Branch Bank- 
ing Would Be Preferable 


Cleveland Convention | 
Sentiment Is Sounded 


Chairman of House Committee 
On Banking Describes Con-| 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 3.—Sentiment ex- 
pressed in the meetings of the 56th an- 


nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association was distinctly in opposition 
to the further extension of chain or hold- 
ing company banking, according to an 
oral statement Oct. 2 by Louis T. Me- 
Fadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


There seemed to be a general agree- 
ment, Mr. McFadden stated, that if any 
extension must be made, it might be bet- 
ter to, extend branch banking than to 
permit any further extension of chain 
or holding company banking. 


Mr. McFadden had a particular in- 
terest in this convention, he stated, be- 
cause the main subjects under considera- 
tion were those which are before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
namely, branch, chain and group bank- 


sensus Among Delegates on| 
ing, bank taxation, and distribution of 
Reserve Bank earnings. 


Pending Legislation | 
Mr. McFadden’s oral analysis of the 
convention follows: | 
“I came to Cleveland because of the 
fact that this American Bankers Asso- 
ciation meeting had up as its most im- 
portant subjects branch, chain and group 
banking, the revision of section 521-9, 
Revised Statutes, pertaining to bank tax- 
ation, and the distribution of Federal Re- 
serve Bank earnings, all pending before 


the Committee of Congress over which 
I preside as chairman. — 


Influence of Larger Banks 


“T listened to as much of the discussion 
of these subjects as possible, got an ex- 
pression of the private views of bankers 
all over the country as well. It is ap- 
parent from the resolution which was 
adopted that the subject of branch, chain 
and group banking is still an immature 
one. The influence of the larger banks 
and particularly the groups and branch 
bankers is noticeable and evidenced by 
a change to some extent in the senti- 
ment of an increasing number of country 
bankers who heretofore have been defi- 
nitely opposed to extension of branch 
banking beyond its present“limits. 

“The resolution on this particular sub- 
ject is a slight departure from the posi- 
tion indicated at Los Angeles a year ago 
in that the resolution recognizes branch 
banking and favors an extension beyond 
the present corporate limits of the city 
in which the parent bank is located. It 
was still apparent, however, to keen ob- 
servers that those in favor of extension 
from present limits were well organized 
while those opposed to any extension be- 
yond present limits were unorganized. 


“The common question following the ; 
adoption of the resolution on this sub- | 
ject is to what extent will the Congress 
be influenced by a resolution such as was 
passed by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation? Will the Congress extend the 
preseht limitations from cities in which 
the parent bank is located to a county 
limit or a State limit or ‘a nation-wide 
limit? I recall freely the prediction made 
at the time of the passage of the Mc- 
Fadden Act that if branch banking privi- 
leges were given to national banks, even 
though ‘confined to the city limits, it 
would be but _a short time until those 
engaging in branch banking would insist 
on further extension to county lines. I 
am wondering whether this prophecy is 
not being fulfilled, and if so, and branch 
banking is extended to county limits, how 
long it will be before a demand is made 
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for 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Coin Production 


Falls Off Sharply 


Output of Mints in September 
Among Lowest Recorded 
In Modern Times 


((OINAGE by the United States 
mints in September amounted to 
only $271,270 and was among the low- 
est monthly productions in “modern 
times” according to information made 
available Oct. 3 at the Department of 
the Treasury. The output was limited 
to the so-called minor coins of nickels 
and cents, except for amounts coined 
for foreign governments. 

No reason was assigned by the Bu- 
reau of the Mint for the small demand 
for coins. The Treasury reports 
smaller demands from the banks for 
coin shipments. The output in Septem- 
ber, 1929, amounted to $2,082,410. 

Production last month consisted of 
$130,950 in nickels and $140,320 in 
cents of United States money. The 
mint struck off 500,000 pieces of gold 
for Venezuela and 1,200,000 pieces of 
silver for Panama. 

Since the mints have ample stocks 
of coins on hand, facilities are beine 
employed in refining gold when not 
engaged in coin production. Removal 
of the embargo against gold shipments 
by the Japanese government has re- 
sulted in shipments of gold from that 
country to the United States. The San 
Francisco mint, therefore, is devoted 
now to refining and the same condition 
obtains in the Denver mint. 


Department Stores 
In Cuba Give Free 


Sugar to Customers 


Plan Adopted to Encourage 
General Buying and Help 
Sugar Industry, Commer- 
cial Attache Declares 


Five pounds of sugar free with every 
dollar’s worth of merchandise is a plan 
adopted by department stores of Ha- 
vana to stimulate general purchasing 
and help the cape ongat industzy, ac- 
cording’ arlene from the / 2 
Cee a Attac ig Havana, Al tt 
F. Nufer, made public on Oct. 3 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Most business indicators in Cuba con- 
tinue to demonstrate inactivity, with ra- 
dio equipment sales one of the excep- 
tions, the statement shows. It follows 
in full text: 

The general Cuban economic situa- 
tion continued unsatisfactory during the 
month of September, and it is generally 
conceded that business activities have 
shown a further decline as compared with 
the preceding month. There are va- 
rious signs of decreased activities and 
reduced purchasing power. 

Preliminary Reports 

Preliminary reports on the present to- 
bacco crop show large production of low 
grade tobacco; while the crop of high 
grade tobacco is said to be scarce. The 
unusually large percentage of low grade 
tobacco has decreased the average price 
received by the tobacco growers, which, 
in the Remedios section, is around 10 
cents a pound as compared with 20 cents 
for last year’s crop. 

Several of the large department stores 
in Havana, which have heretofore 
handled high grade merchandise to a 
very large extent, have been giving more 
attention to popular priced lines in the 
hope of securing speedier turnover. A 
number of these stores, in an effort to 
stimulate sales, and incidentally increase 
the consumption of sugar, have adopted 
the novel plan of presenting each pur- 
chaser with a five-pound bag of refined 
sugar with each dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise purchased. As these bags are 
retailed in Havana at 18 cents, this 
amounts to a discount of 18 per cent on 
the goods sold. 


Havana bank clearings during August 
totaled $54,044,342.51, the lowest figure 
since December, 1922, and clearings for 
the first 23 days of September. amounted 
to $40,988,928.52, so that a new low 
figure may be anticipated for this month. 

Customs: duties collected at the port 
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Old Prejudices Between City 
And Rural Residents Overcome 


Education, Radio, Moving Pictures, ‘Improved Transpor- 
tation, and Other Factors Have Combined to Solidify 
National Life, Federal Specialist Says 


Or prejudices between urban and j; 
rural people characterized a gen- 
eration ago by cryptic epithets, humor- 
ous banter, and exaggerated carica- 
tures have now disappeared in the |; 
United States and are a relic of the | 
ast, the Chief of the Service Division, 

. R. Alderman, stated Oct. 2 at the 
United States Office of Education. 

Pointing out the chief causes as bet- 
ter communications, improved roads, 
moving pictures, greater travel, the 
coming of the radio, and the extension 
of educational facilities, the educator 
commented upon this change as fol- 
lows: 

Epithets like “city snob” and “coun- 
try bumpkin” have passed away. Irre- 
spective of the justification of the 
humor on both sides in the days of old, 
the past 10 years have brought about 
a solidarity in the social life of all 
groups in the United States. The 
‘country boy goes to town, mingles with 
the city boy, and the city boy goes to 
the country and mingles with the coun- 
try boy, ‘Education has become more 


d 


standardized, and the economic facili- 
ties for the dissemination of both in- 
formation and entertainment have been 
perfected and penetrate the entire Na- 
tion. ' 

Fashion, living conditions, entertain- 
ment, and education have paralleled in- 
dustrial and commercial activities in 
uniting the people. 

Differencestare so slight that they 
no longer affotd humor even where at- 
tempts ‘are made to keep alive the old 
prejudices. A radio address spans the 
country, a moving picture pauses in 
every town, and automobiles are every- 
where, Books, magazines, newspaners 
have a wider circulation than ever »e- 
fore and are read more intelligently. 
Out of this process of social develop- 
ment provincialisms disappear, group 
isolation wanes, and a general leveling 
appears. This has happened gradually 
in the United States and has occa- 
sioned little comment because as a by- 
product of the numerous factors oper- 
ating, the result has been taken for 
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erpetuate the sources and di- 
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public weal is the purpose 
which government was inst 
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Service of ‘Men of Aff: airs 
Deemed Important in Pro- 
hibition Enforcemer 
Commissioner Doran Sa 


Delegates Consider 4 
Legislative Plan 


Members of Assisting Agene 
Are Told That Cooperation 
Will Result in Fairness 
Applying Regulations 

pena 
The coopération given the Goverm 

ment by “men of affairs in scien 
and industry” constitutes a pub 
service that is as important to 
factory administration of publi 
fairs as that given by the me 
women who direct governments 
chinery, the Commissioner of th 

reau of Industrial Alcohol, 

James M. Doran, declared Oct.” 


an address before the Industrial 
visory Council. pia 
Members of the Council, he 
their annual conference Po 
alcohol supervisory authorities, W 
assured by the Commissioner $h 
their cooperation with the J 
Government constituted one of 4 
great safeguards for their industry 
and that fair administration of law 
affecting them would result. | 
mate‘users of alcohol for indt 
or scientific purposes are assur 
an ample supply for their 
ments under the quantitative lim 
tions to which they have agreed, & 
Commissioner said, adding that. 
the same token any surplus tha 
could leak into illegitimate char 
was eliminated.. 


Executive Conference 


The Council’s conference with 
supervisory: -autt Was” exec 
An announcément by the’ Bureau 
however, explained that study had 6 
given to the new regulations that wei 
promulgated as a result of the Prohib 
tion Reorganization Act of 1930. Th 
act separated the enforcement from the 
permissive sections, and new regulations 
for control of alcohol resulted. 

The Bureau’s statement on the 
ference, including Dr. Doran’s spee 
the Council, follows in full text: 

The Industrial Advisory Council. 
pointed by Commissioner James M, 
ran, of the Bureau of Industrial Aleoh 
to cooperate with the Bureau in worki 
out problems arising under the Natio 
Prohibition Act, met for the purpose 
perfecting its organization. ‘ 

Henry S. Chatfield, of New York Cit 
president, National Oil, Paint and Vai 
nish Association, was elected c mal 
A. Homer Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of Sharpe & Dohme, and acti 
in American drug manufacturing 
was elected vice chairman. Dr. Harr 
son E. Howe, of Washington, D, € 
chemist and active in American Chez 
ical Society affairs, was elected executi 
secretary. 

Commissioner Doran named 16° 
trial and professional leaders as mem= 
bers of the advisory council to promot 
better understanding and to establi 
closer cooperative contact between 
Government and the business publi 
principally scientific, professional an 
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Census Data Denied 
To Women’s Bureau 


[Continued on Page 8, 


Attorney General Holds Facts A 
On Individuals Are Secret 


The Attorney General, William D, 
Mitchell, has ruled that the Director of © 
the Census may not provide to the — 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of | 
Labor, or to individuals or associations 
the names, addresses, occupations, or — 
status of employment of citizens of a 
city or class for which such info ‘ 
tion had been requested. Mr. Mitchell’s 
opinion was made public Oct. 3 at the | 
Department of Commerce. ‘abt 

The Women’s Bureau had asked for the 
names, addresses, and other information — 
about workers in Rochester, N. Y., as. 
basis for a study of employment 
women, and certain individuals and asso- 
ciations had asked the names.and ad- 
dresses of illiterate citizens to be used — 
in the interest of education. 

The Attorney General cited the provi- 
sions of law relating to secrecy of ime. 
formation obtained in the census and ree — 
viewed statements by the Committee of 
the House of Representatives which — 
drafted the law, in which the n cg 
of keeping the returns confidential was. 
discussed. \ ‘9 

The returns to census questions are = 
statistical purposes, Mr. Mitchell pointed _ 
out, and not for general use. a8 

(The opinion of the Attorney Gen="" 

eral will be printed in full text im) 

the issue of Oct. 5.) ‘y 


Imports at New York Foun 
20 Per Cent Under Norn 


New York, Oct. 3.—It was stated orally | 
at the United States Appraiser’s Stores 
today that imports here at the p sen ode 

cmt, 


= 0 


time are 20 per cent below normal. 
was a seasonable spurt in 
month, it was explained, but 
continue, 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 


of competition. He said that Colymbia 
has brought competition into the field of 
network broadcasting. “We feel a deep 
sense of responsibility to be prepared to 
bring similar competition into the field 
‘of television when and if the broadcast: 
‘ing of pictures may become as wide- 
spread and practical as the present net- 
work broadcasting of sound,” he stated. 


After technical witnesses for the At- 
lantic Corporation had testified that tele- 
vision transmitting and receiving appara- 
tus manufactured by the Radio-Victor 
Corporation would be employed, Gerald 
C. Gross, engineer for the Commission, 
declared that the proposed new experi- 
ments would be duplication of those now 
conducted by the National Broadcasting 
Company in the New York area. Calling 
attention to the affiliation of the N- B. 
G. with RCA-Victor, Mr. Gross said the 
scarcity of channels available for tele- 
vision experimentation would, in his 
opinion, make ill advised any duplica- 
tions. 7 

Four Channels Available 

Paul M. Segal, former assistant 
eral counsel of the Commission, a8 coun 
sel for the applicants, contended that 
even though the same apparatus would 
be employed by the competitive compa- 
nies at the outset, the competition would 
make for progress: He said Columbia 
has its own competent technical staff 
which will continue research once the 

reliminary details are obtained from the 

CA-Victor company. 

Declaring that there are only four full 
time channels for television available 
to the United States, Mr. Gross. pointed 
out that 27 licensed experimenters are 
assigned to them. Any increase in the 
numbér of television experimenters on 
any of these bands, he asserted, will re- 
sult in increased interference. 

M. A. Trainer, television engineer of 
the RCA-Victor Corporation, explained 
that he had been detailed the assignment 
of installing the television apparatus for 
Atlantic if the Commission grants the 
application. He now is acting as tele- 
vision consultant for Columbia, he said. 


Present Apparatus Described 


Television apparatus developed by 
RCA-Victor, declared Mr. Trainer, “com- 
plies with the highest standards now ob- 
served in the art, and has practically 
exhausted the immediate possibilities of 
laboratory development.” He said his 
company has developed pick-up and 
transmitting equipment which is capable 
of broadcasting “a very satisfactory pic- 
ture.” The picture is composed of 4,320 
elements, which is a 60 x 72 line picture. 


“Probably the greatest improvement in 


television of today is to be found mostly | 


in the elimination of the difficulties in- 
herent in the radio transmission medium 
itself, and, I believe, that in view of 
the progress that has been made in our 
laboratories the next step is now to place 
this equipment in actual functioning 


daily use on the air,” Mr. Trainer de-|chemical analysis so that the com 


clared, responding to questions by Mr. 
Segal. “In this manner the problems 
inherent in the transmission medium can 
be studied and the solution ultimately | 
facilitated.” 

Television’s Status Outlined ; 


Questioned by Ben S. Fisher, Assistant | 
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slumbia Says Experiments |. 
It Plans Would Pave Way 
_ To Competition Between 
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Trade Depres 
Continues in Chile} 


i 


Cable to Department of Com-| 
merce Describes Sep- 
tember Trade. 











A downward business trend continues! 


in Chile, according to a cablegram from 


the acting commercial attache at San-| # 
tiago, R. G. Glover, made public on Oct. | 
3 by the Department of Comnierce, The 


Ponarimeny's statement follows in full 
ext: 

General business\in Chile, both whole- 
sale and retail, during September was 
slightly under the previous month in 
spite of the expécted revival of retail 
sales based upon usual seasonal demand. 

Retail merchants ,continue hand-tos | 
mouth buying and there is a more pro-| 
nounced tendency to reduce stocks which 
are rather large in such lines as textiles, 
automobiles, shoes, office uipment, 
hardware and boildieg material. The 
turnover in merchandise such as farm 
machinery, tires, radios, and phono- 
graphs is holding up well but office equip- 
ment, building materials, cement, indus- 
trial machinery and textiles is appre- 
ciably less than last month. 

Despite favorable weather conditions 
there has been little change in the auto- 
mobile business. Sales of expensive and 
medium priced cars are very slow but in 
the popular priced cars sales in certain 
lines are fairly satisfactory. There is a 
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noticeable slackening *: both private and 
government building activities. On ac- 
count of large) stocks on hand¢ shoe, tex- 
tile and furniture factories have further 


| August, and textile manufacturers have 


gen- | tesorted to price cutting in an effort to, ‘ 


secure business. This as yet has not 
been reflected in retail prices. 


‘Vitamin Discovery 


Reported by France 





duced by Physician 





Production of a high concentrate of 
vitamin B, reported to have been ac- 
complished by Dr. Atherton Seidell, of 
the National Institute of Health, Public 
Health Service, in experiments in France, 
would be an extremely important step 
forward in the study of the nature of 
vitamins and their production, it was 
stated orally Oct. 3 at the institute. No 
information is available at the institute, 
however, on the accuracy of the reports 
of Dr. Seidell’s accomplishment, it was 
added. 

Research designed to isolate vitamins 
has been carried on by medical special- 


/ 


tof the isolated specimen to determine 
| whether it is a chemical, possibly a new 
;element, or a force in the material iso- 
lated, it was stated. The following in- 
formation also was given orally at the 
institute: 


Specimen Not Isolated 

No completely isolated specimen of a 
vitamin has yet been obtained; and it is 
not known what vitamins actually are. 
A high degree of concentration has been 
obtained, but the sample always has been 
mixed with other materials which affect 
posi- 
tion of the vitamin alone cannot be told. 

When a pure sample of a vitamin is 
produced, it can be subjected to chemi- 
caPanalysis, and it probably will be pos- 
sible to make artificially a product of 
the same composition chemically. If this 
gives the same results in health work 





reduced production as compared with | 


High Concentrate of Vitamin | 
B Said to Have Been Pro-' 


ists for years, with a view to analysis, 








| Coal barges of the line operated onthe Mississippi 
| River by the Inland Waterways Corporation, an 
agency of the Federal Government, are depicted in the 


toaching the 
nnesota. 





| 


Plans for Expansion Are Considered 
By Inland Waterways Corporation 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Freight-carrying Equipment of Barge-line System on Mis- 
sissippi River May Be Increased 





Tentative plans are under considera-!In addition, one 1,000-horsepower tow- 
tion by the Inland Waterways Corpo-|boat has just been completed and is to 
ration, a Federal Government. organiza-| be operated largely by the corporation 
jtion which owns and operates a system! |on the Mississippi. Also one large Diesel 


bf barge lines on the Mississippi and! 2.200-horsepower towboat is being con- 
| Warrior Rivers, for increasing its freight-! structed for use on the Lower Mississippi. 
carrying “pepe, although final ap- 

roval of the a has not been given Tonnage Varies Aleng 





y Maj. Gen. Q. Ashburn, chairman 
and executive, it was stated orally on 
Sept. 3 at the corporation’s offices. Pend- 
ling his approval of the plans, if a 
|proval is given, details are, not to 


Different Parts of River 


The total tonnage handled by the In 
land Waterways Corporation on the up- 
| @!per Mississippi division in the calendar 
| revealed. lyear 1929, the latest for which figures 
| The Inland Waterways Corporation al-|are available, amounted to 105,960 short 
ready owns and operates an extensive|tons as compared with 119,648 short 
freight-carrying equipment, including & tons in the preceding calendar year. 
— — | a eae Tonnage handled on the lower Missis- 

aul millions of tons of freight on the|,;..; cies than ea the upper 
Missssipnt and. Warrior iver systema SPPi, is, much heavier than on the wove 
7. ha = wel ‘ae from canned fish endar year 1929 the amount so carried 
> Rt e aggregated 1,292,876 short tons as 

The Inland Waterways Corporation| sosinst 1,435,560 short tons in the previ- 
now operates four distinct entities and] 0. calendar year. : 


plans are under-way for extending its “ 

i barge line system on the Missouri River |_, The total tonnage handled on the War- 
\from St. Louis to Kansas City, Three of | Tor division in the calendar year 1929 
oe s ve was 254,565 short tons compared with 


| these entities are operated under the 
| 7,3 . 
‘trade f th Mississippi Warrior = i eee - a pounds in the pre 


Service. They are the upper Mississippi Very little coal is handled by the cor- 


division extending from the Twin Cities y 
. | poration except on the Wartior division, 
of Minnesota to St. Louis, Mo., the lower it was said a¢-the corporation. Bitum!- 


Mississippi division, extending from St. nou coal handled on the Warrior di- 


Louis to New Orleans, La., and the War-| vision in the calendar year 1929 totaled 


rior division, extending from New Or- : 
{leans via the Industria Canal, the Mis- me a eblenduct yest Wa a 


sissippi Sound, and the Warrior River to 
Birmingport, Ala., a port on the Warrior 
River, about 27 miles from the City of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Terminal Company 











Damage From)Forest Fires 
Far Under Total Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


photograph reproduced above. 
municipal terminal at St. 


General Counsel of the Commission, Mr.|as the vitamin produced by nature, it 
Trainer said that television “is still in| hsould be possible to make the vitamins 
the experimental stage.” The RCA-/at low cost and distribute them in the 
Victor picture of 60x72 is the “nearest | localities wher they are most needed. 
approach to commercial television yet de-| One of the chief effects of lack of | 
vised,” he said, and added that these pic-! vitamins in this country is the 100,000 | 
tures have been broadcast over tele-|cases of pellagra in the South annually. 
vision station W3XAE, at Camden, op-| These could all be prevented by a plenti- 
érated by RCA-Victor, for the last three | ful and cheap source of the specific 
months. vitamin, the lack of which causes the 
Mr. Trainer said the problem of serv-| disease to develop. 
ing Manhattan with television service is Work of Institute | 
“a very interesting one.” Asserting’ . ceideli’s reported accomplish t| 
there has been much controversy as to| 014 —. a a ras toolatin mnees 
how it will best be accomplished, he de-| Wowl¢ be a step toward isolation of the | 
Timed that tile on aberiments with | Vitamins, which would.be the basis for | 
clerec tna n experi research which might have practical re- 
transmission results “indicates that Te-| sults. 1I¢ is not’ knowh however, ai>ihe 
liable reception of satisfactory pictures | institute just what his work has been. 
will be a very local proposition. This | Vitamin B, as originally discovered, has 
fact, he said, would indicate that the been proved to be made up of at ‘east | 
central section would be best served by|i.9 distinct vitamins, and possibly three. 


centrally located transmitter, but defi-| Because of confused nomenclature in the 

te information can only be obtained by | study of vitamins, it is uncertain whether 
actual reception. : the “vitamin B” referred to is the com- 

E. K. Cohan, technical director of Co-| pound or one of the separate vitamins 
lumbia, explained that all the technical| which have been found to make up the | 
resources of that organization will be! original vitamin B 











Operated in Alabama 
In addition to these facilities, the In- 
land Waterways Corporation owns and 


operates the Warrior River Terminal Co., | 


an Alabama corporation. This Alabama 
corportion operates as a terminal rail- 
road extending from the river bank of 
the Warrior to the City of Ensley, Ala., 
about 19 miles, owns its own right of 
way, tracks, terminal facilities, etc., and 
thus, independent of any other agency, 
connects up at Ensley with all the rail- 
roads of the South entering Birmingham. 

Latest figurés made available by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation show 
that on the lower Mississippi River the 
corporation now has a total of 164 pieces 
of floating equipment in its freight-car- 
rying service. Of these, 10 are towboats, 
three self-propelled barges, 113 cargo 
barges, two harbor tugs and 36 miscella- 


| 


fire peril “peak” passed in several re- 
gions, the cost of fire suppression on the 
national forests has dropped to approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the daily expense 
of a month ago. This year fire-fighting 


amounted to $1,011,120, a decrease of 
over 52 per cent from the comparable 
period last year. The total expense for 


000,000. 


The Forest Service has found it neces- 
sary to maintain a strong fire guard 
in many of the’149 national forests. 
Greater speed has been developed in 
dealing with fires. A striking result is 
shown in the decrease in the number of 
fires which exceeded 10 acres \in area 


neous floating equipment. On the upper|burned. The average fire last year cov- 


Mississippi between St. Louis and Min- 


ered 131 acres. The average has been 


neapolis, the corporation has 70 pieces|held this year 24.4 acres. 


of floating equipment consisting of five 
towboats, 60 cargo barges, one tug and 
four miscellaneous pieces of equipment. 
On the Warrior River the corporation 











available to the Atlantic Corporation in| 


connéction with television. Moreover, he 
said, “all of the talent and experience of 
the Paramount-Publix Corporation will 
be available for visual purposes.” 
Stimulation of Public Interest 


“This connection with the Paramount- 
Publix Corporation is of marked addi- 
tional benefit in that it renders available 
for television transmission all of the 
vast quantity of talent, stage properties 
and other material, the use of which has 
been developed in the motion picture in- 
austry, as well as film of high quality 
upon which may be recorded moving pic- 
ture programs which will provide suit- 
able subject matter for television broad- 


The institute is carrying on experi- i 0 
ments on the effect of the presence and | has a total of 71 pieces of floating equip- 
absence of various vitamins in the diet,|ment consisting of four towboats,. one 
but it is not at present trying to isolate | self-propelled barge, two tugs, 53 cargo 
vitamins. barges and 11 other miscellaneous units. 


Reports on Child Welfare Problems 








' 
} 
| 
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Submitted by Conference Divisions, 





Findings of Committees to Be Assembled and Submitted 
For Discussion at Meeting in November 


Property owners, campers, arid local 
fire-prevention groups have aided greatly 
in keeping national forest fire losses 
down, says the Forest Service. Addi- 
tienal highways and trails and motor 





equipment have helped to speed up the 
“hour control,” or the time necessary 
to. get to a blaze with adequate men 
and equipment. Airplanes have been em- 
ployed in some instances for quicker 
communication and for scouting over 
mountain ranges in time of high fire 
hazard. Commercial fliers in passing 
over remote fire areas have voluntarily 
reported to the Forest Service the dis- 
covery of several fires. 

In reporting the encouraging showing 
made in holding down fire losses on the 
national forests, the Forest Service calls 


the calendar year 1929 exceeded $3,-| 


j attention to National Fire Prevention 
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orthwest Photogtaphic Studio, Inc. 
They are shown ap- 
Paul, 





\Federal Estimates 
| Cut $67,899,000 
| Other Reductions Are Under 


| - Consideration, President 
Hobver Announces 








Estimated governmental expenditures 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 have 
been reduced $67,899,000 while other re- 
ductions are under consideration, Presi- 
dent Hoover stated orally on Oct. 3. 

Governmental expenditures for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1 were estimated 
at $4,202,754,000. on that date and on 
Oct. 1 they were estimated at $4,134,- 
855,000, the President said. 


Bay State Comniittee 


To Study Employment 


~ 








| Labor Commissioner. Appoints 
Investigating Group 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 3. 

A committee to obtain information as 
to causes of unemployment and related 
| Subjects was appointed Oct. 2 at a con- 
‘ference called by the State Commissioner 
of Labor and-Industries, Gen> E. Leroy 
Sweetser. 

Subcommittees will deal with such 
questions as workmen’s compensation, 
group insurance, removal of industries 
on account of high taxes, consolidations 
and mergers, use of labor-saving ma- 
\chinery, and the surplus of immigrant 
labor. The general cofnmittee will con- 
sider recommendations as to means 
where people can be employed profitably. 

After the subcommittees have reported, 
the entire committee will study the sit- 
uation with a view to formulating a pro- 
\gram for dealing with unemployment, 
{now and in the future, Gep. Sweetser 


costs in the national forests so far hav! Stated orally. 


The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the State, commercial or- 
| ganizations, industries, labor and social 
land welfare agencies. 


State Plans School 
For Prison Officers 





New Jersey to Give Special 
Training to Workers 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 3. 


To meet a need for trained men to 
work in penal and correctional institu- 
tions, a training school will be opened, 
according to an annouricement Oct. 3 
by tle State Institutions Commissioner, 
William J. Ellis. , 

It is proposed to establish the school 
at the Rahway Reformatory, of which 
Maj. Mark O. Kimberling is superin- 
tindent. 
while serving under Colonel Schwarz- 
kopf in organizing the training of the 
New Jersey State police and is, there- 
fore, familiar with the administration of 
such a project, Commissioner Ellis said. 

“The generally overcrowded conditions 
of the State penal and correctional in- 
stitutions make it imperative that the 
entire personnel should be of more than 
average ability, and especially trained 
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Rais Industry 
| Granted Larger 
Marketing Loan 


Fleet to Receive 
Football Scores 





Navy Will Send Returns by Ra- 


dio to Ships in Foreign 


Waters 
\ 





|Farm Board Increases Its 
Advances to California 
Pool Because of Strong 
Market Condition 


‘ ae tadio will be used for\transmis-« 
sion of football scores to vessels in for- 
eign waters and to all stations, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, announced Oct. 8. The announce 
ment in full text follows: 


Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams today sent the following radio | 
dispatch to the American Navy, afigat | 
and ashore: 


“Following will be made effective for 





The California raisin industry gets an 
increased loan for marketing its crop 


the Navy football season beginning Oct, | weer — sanepqens by the Federal 
4: Washington will transmit a bulletin|Farm Board in a statement Oct. 3, 
immediately after each quarter addressed | Based on what the Board described as 
mandants Twelfth, Four iti 
Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Naval Disteleta [Sooner er Sr a 
and District Communication Officer, San|/@ndled by the California pool, it in- 
Juan, Porto Rico. These officers will’ de- | creased its advances by % cent per pound 
liver or broadcast bulletins to such naval|on substandard and % cent per’ pound 


activities for \which responsible in the taf 
line of communications as they desire. jon standard and extra standard raisins, 
In addition, Washington will broadcast , 1% addition to commitments already made 


| bulletins on 68 kilocycles. There will be| by the Board for the cooperative mar- 





no_ play-by-play broadcasts by Navy : i 
radio. Officral traffic not to be interfered aptings. at fnape products, ‘The action 
with.” was announced in a telegram from the 


| . Headquarters of the Twelth Naval Dis- | Board, signed by C. C. Teague, member 
| tiret are in San Francisco, Calif.; Four-'of that board in charge of that particu- 
teenth Naval Distirct, Pearl Harbor, T.|lar activity, addressed to the California 


H.; Fifteenth Naval District, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, and Sixteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, Cavite, P, I. 


| Automotive Exports 
Increased in August 








Shipment of Trucks ‘Over- 
seas 30 Per Cent Higher 
Than During July 





American exports of automobile trucks 


in August showed a gain of more than’ 


30 per cent in number over the preced- 
ing month, and a small gain was regis- 
tered also in the number of passenger 
car shipmerits, according to a state- 
ment on Oct. 3 by the Department of 
Commerce, based on, figuyes compiled by 
its automotive division. 

The total of all automotive products 
|for the first sign months of the year 
was placed at 46.9 per cent below the 
same period of the preceding year. The 
statement follows in full text: 

August passenger car shipments were 
1.6 per cent in number and 3.9 per cent 
in value above July while trucks showed 
|a 30.1 per cent gain in number and 27.9 
| per cent higher valuation. 

The valuation of all automotive prod- 
ucts exported during August amounted 
;to $18,559,116, a slight reduction from 
the previous month’s total of $18,977,- 
189. That this variation was so small 
is accounted for by an improvement in 
our passenger car and truck shipments, 
especially of the latter, while the de- 
mand for parts, accessories, and servic- 
ing appliances fell below the July fig- 
ure. Thus we find that. August car and 
truck éxports had a value of $9,509,700 
as against $8,482,881 the previous month, 
while the miscellaneous products were 
worth $9,049,416 as compared with $10,- 
494,308 in July. 


Belgian Demand Grows 


The eight months total is recorded as 
$233,636,57%¢ which represents a drop of 
46.9 per cent from the $440,058,995 for 
the January-August period of 1929. Av- 
erage exports for the first eight months 
of the year 1927-1930 are as follows: 
$35,994,618; $44,653,333; $55,007,374, and 
29,204,572, respectively. 

An increased demand on the part of 
Belgium placed this country in the first 
position as a market for American pas- 
senger cars, being followed by Canada, 
Argentina, and the Union of South Af- 
rica. The United Kingdom and Vene- 
zuela registered the largest percentage 
improvement. 

Each of the eight leading truck mar- 
kets required @ greatcr number of units 
than in July. British India, Australia, 
and Belgium were the chief purchasers 
during the month under review. 

The average unit export valuation for 
passenger cars and was $729 and 
$697, respectively. 

Practically all items under the head- 
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Raisin Pool, at Fresno, Calif. 


The California Raisin Pool, according 
to an oral explanation on behalf of the 
Board, by Edgar C. Markham, in charge 
of press relations, originally arranged 
'for financing the raisin crop on a 50-60 
basis with the Intermediate Credit banks 
and the Farm Board, the net advance to 
the growers being 2 cents a pound on 
the raisins delivered to the pool. With Q ; 
the increase now made. public, it was 
:added, the pool will be enabled to ad- 
; vance 2% cents per pound on substand-, 
}ard raisins and 2% cents per pound on 
the rest. 


The result of the increa@sed advance 
means a total loan of about $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000, which the raisin pool will 
get as aid from all credit sources for 
the growers in the marketing of this 
| year’s crop. bs ‘ 


Action Follows Conference 

The Board’s action followed a confer- 
ence of Fréderick J. Koster, chairman 
of the California Grape Control Board, 
the central cooperative organization in 
the industry, with Mr. Teague and other 
members 6f the Board last week. It was 
explained at the Board orally Mr. Koster 
advocated the action which the Board 
agreed to on Oct. 3. 

The telegram. made public by th 
Board, announcing its action, dated al 
Washington Oct. 3 an signed by Mr. 
Teague, follows in full text: 


California Raisin Pool, Fresno, Calif.: 
Purchase by Control Board of 320,000 
tons of raisin grapes on vines which is 
equivalent to 85,360 tons of raisins and 
their removal from competition with 1980 
crop and shortage of 15 to 25 per cent 
which has since developed in estimate 
of tonnage of raisins now on trays now 
thakes strong statistical position for 
raisins which should make a strong mar- 
ket condition. Farm Board therefore Un- 
der conditions which prevail in grape 
industry has decided it is warranted in 
increasing advance % cent, per pound 
on substandard and % cent per pound 
on extrastandard and standard raisins 
in addition to former commitments and 
you are therefore advised that this will 
be done. Mr. Fred Koster’s trip to Wash- 
ington has been very helpful in bringing 
these later developments to Board’s at- 
tention and we are appreciative of fine 
spirit of public service that is prémptin 
him to devote his time to interest o 
grape industry. 





. 





ings of “parts, accessories, and service 
appliances” were noticeably lower than 
the July totals, the most decided reduc- 
tions occurring in “automobile engines” 
and “parts for assembly.” Miscellane- 
ous equipment for starting, lighting, and 
ignition, and “battery chargers” were 
slightly higher. ; 
| Shipments of motorcycles were the 
largest recorded for several months, be- 
ing more than double the previous 
month’s total. Trailers were also sub- 
stantially improved in both number and 
value, and motorboat exports, too, reg- 
istered an increase. 

The total export valuation of these va- 
rious items was placed at $9,049.416, as 
compared with the $13,304,313 total for 





August of last year. 


March 4, 1926 


Major Kimberling had a part) 
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ble for the preparation of special ape | 
jects for experimentation in connection|, ~. ne oe 
with this broadcasting undertaking. | Seabees spoctaniete White Wotee tate 
“This will make it possible for the/ ence on Child Health and Protection are 
Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, not) now being received at the conference 
only to stimulate public interest in tele-| headquarters, the Director, Dr. H. E 
vision through its experimental broad-|Barnard, stated orally Oct. 3. 
casts, but to undertake the more im-| ‘These reports are 10,000-word summa- 
portant task of improving the technique | ries of the more voluminous findings of 
of television, not only from the stand-|the committees and will be assembled 
poi t of the organization, planning, pro-| into a general preliminaty report which 
uction, and management of actual pro-| wil] be presented for discussion at the 
aoe zee ee of o pinakie meeting of the conference Nov, 22, | 
castin orpora ion wi e tele- Thos thie "ecei ie 
phone broadcasting industry, of course ose which have beon ‘received Indi 
makes available to its telephone 


a cate a conanalisions effort to set forth | 
‘ -| information of lasting value, the Direc- 
casting talent and equipment of the| ‘ ' : 

est and most extensive character tor explained. When assembled and dis- 
whieh can be ultimately synchronized 


cussed, the fruits of this study will af- 
with the television broadcasting if. the| ort, cPPortunity to meet the future with 
development of the art justified it.” 


enlightenment and foresight, 
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peaed Ott. ‘ 
Sea enn eare urther information on the conferencé 
J. Reuben Clark Named | tollows: 


, The arrival of the reports from the 
As Ambassador to Mexico | subcommittees heralds the termination of 
p |the labors of over a year in inquiring 
inted J.|thto the whole phase of child health. |! 
wake City,! Called by President Hoover during the | 


- _ President Hoover has ap 
| Reuben Clark Jr., of Salt 


Mexico, succeeding Dwight W. Morrow, | ported’by private funds, a planning com- 
eeigned, it was announced orally Oct. 3) mittee of 27 men and women deesly in- 
tt the White House. | terested in the welfare of children vol- 
’Mr. Clark fornierly was Undersecre-| unteered in instituting and promoting 
ary of State, and more recently has been | the conference. 

weting as u lai aid and counsel to| The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Mx, Morrow at iexico City. Lyman Wilbur, was made chairman of 
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Bureau, and with the Surgeon General 
of the Bureau of Public Health. 

In organization the, conference was 
divided into four main sections, to work 
on the following general subjects: Medi- 
cal service; public health service and 
administration; education and training; 
and the handicapped, involving: Preven- 
tion, maintenance, protection, 

These sections in, turn were subdivided 
into 17 different committees to handle 
the ramification of problems involved 
in the life of the child, including pre- 
natal problems and facts essential to the 
health of the race. 

Not since the World War has there 
been a group of experts whose work 
evinced so much sincerity of purpose and 
who have contributed so much time and 
ability as to this cause of little children. 

As the reports are assembled, it is 
expected that the results presented by 
eminent scientists dealing with facts of 
conditions as they die, and offering rec- 
ommendations of what yet should be, 
will be conductive to a realization in 


coropled the thoughts of modern theo- 
rists. 

With the aesteiting of the reports 
and the convening of the conference 
this achievement is brought that much 
nearer, 


y 


during the past year by tiearly 1,000|bor, especially through the Children’s | huge annual toll of fire in the country’s 


forests. Forest-fire damage last year 
reached an estimated total of some $102,- 
000,000, largely on unprotected, privately 
owned lands. Organized protection and 
greater care on the part of individuals 
would have prevented much of this loss, 
the Forest Service believes. 





Short Session to Consider 
Supply Bills, Says Speaker 


The Speaker of the House, Representa- 
tive Longworth ARep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, stated /orally upon his return to 
Washington, Oct. 3, that he did not see 
any big issues confronting the coming 
session of Congress. The annual sup- 
!ply bills to. provide funds for operation 
of the Government will form the basis 
of the session’s business, he said, 


Important issues which ‘ere carried 
over from the last session can hardly be 
treated in a short, “lame-duck” ‘session 
of the Congress, according to Mr. Long- 
worth. While the Muscle Shoals resolu- 


postponing railroad consolidation | is 
pending before the House with the Sen- 
ate’s approval behind it, Mr. Longworth 
said he doubted if these issues could be 
settled b 
which adjourns finally on Mar, 4; 193 


of them,” it was pointed out. 
The statement continues: 


“The purpose of the school is to pro- 
vide guards, deputies, and other cus- 
todial officers with the training neces- 
sary for the intelligent fulfillment of 
their positions; to secure a high type of 
man, and to provide for promotion on 
merit of officers who complete courses 
of training. 

“Provision will ‘be made for any 
guards now in service, who are inter- 
ested in the project, to take the train- 
ing course, but no obligation will be 
placed on them to do so. However, pro- 
motion in the service will be based on 
such training and practical tests. 

“It is proposed to make the training 
course intensely practical, giving suf- 
ficient background in penology, law, and 
related subjects to give the officer an 
intelligent understanding of the impor- 
tance of his position. The interdepend- 
ence of the medical, psychiatric, psy- 
chologic, educational, vocational, recre- 
ational and disciplinary programs in 
successful ingtitutional management is 


tah, to be American Ambassador to, first year of his administration and sup- | actuality of that great socia)] justice due|tion for governmental operation of the | to be especially emphasized. 
children, born and unborn, which has! project is in conference, and a resolution | 


“Trainin 
| firearms, the prevention of institutional 
emergencies, how to meet them if they 
occur, 
the ph 





period, 


in the use and misuse of 


and the steady development of 
ysical powers of the man in train- 

the Seventy-first Congress ing will be included in. the training 
. ~ ; 
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By Mr. Kel ley on | 


Reports 


Oil Allegations 


Prejudice Alleged by Divi- 
sion Chief in Refusing to 
Lay Case Before Depart- 
ment of Justice 
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tion of the. public.” Senator Nye said 
orally, following his conference with Mr. 
Kelley, that he understands this evi- 
dence will be presented under special 
contract through a New York daily 
newspaper, 


Senator Nye declared that Mr. Kelley 
has the documentary evidence to sup- 
port his charges, though he personally 
has not seen this evidence. 


“I can’t help but be impressed by the 
spirit that is moving Mr. Kelley at this 
stage,” said Senator Nye, “and I think 
he is entitled to a hearing. I hope he 
can see his way to laying his complaint 
before Richardson but I can not blame 
him at this stage for declining to do so 
in view of his belief that Richardson has 
prejudiced the case. 


“In all fairness, however, it ought to 
‘be said by someone that the charges do 
not go to the door of Secretary Wilbur.” 

The charges do go to the “door of 
somebody in the Department,” Mr. Nye 
said, so far as “this administration” is 
concerned. They also extend back, he 
said, beyond the time that Secretary 
Wilbur took office. 


Course Is Commended 


“T had a general discussion with Mr. 
Kelley regarding the experiences of 
which he complained,” Senator Nye 
stated. “I think he is quite thoroughly 
justified in having taken the course he 
did. In having resigned and in giving 
this information to the public, I think 
he is doing the one and only thing he 
could do under the circumstances as a 
good public servant.” 

Mr. Nye expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Kelley “would have been better off” 
if he had arranged a different course 
than to contract with a newspaper for 
publication of the evidence and facts to 
support his charges. 

_ “IT hope that after the 

lished and told,” he said, “the Depart- 
ment of Justice will take the action I 
am led to believe should be taken.” 

Mr. Kelley, in a letter of resignation 
to Secretary Wilbur, declared that large 
oil interests are endeavoring to secure 
aS to land in an 800,000-acre oil shale 

féld of an estimated value of $40,000,- 
000,000, “by fraud and failure to comply 
with requirements of United States min- 
ing laws.” Concession after concession 
has been granted by the Interior De- 
partment, he stated, “not because they 
were rightfully entitled to such consid- 
eration but purely and simply because of 
great political or other pressure brought 
to bear upon the Secretary.” Secretary 
Wilbur refused to accept the resignation 
and suspended Mr. Kelley pending an 
inquiry. 

Senator Nye said that he felt Mr. 
Kelley had made the charges contained 
in his letter of resignation in order to 
call Secretary Wilbur’s attention to the 
conditions within the Department. At 
the present time, he declared, the in- 
vestigation ‘is in the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“If the Department does nothing, I 
should feel impelled to propose an in- 
vestigation to the Senate when it con- 
venes,” said the North Dakota Senator. 

Letter Made Public 


* Mr. Kelley’s letter to Assistant At- 
torney General Richardson, as made pub- 
lic by him Oct. 3, follows in full text: 
“Dear Mr. Richardson: Shortly before 
5 p. m. yesterday I received your let- 
ter of the 2nd inst., in which you stated 
that the Secretary of the Interior having 
requested the Attorney General to make 
yan investigation of the charges outlined 
in my _ letter of resignation, you have 
been directed to make such an investi- 
gation. You request to be advised 
whether I wish to cooperate with you in 
this matter. In a morning paper you are 
quoted as complaining that you tele- 
phoned me “at least 10 times yesterday.” 
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Missouri Drought 


Not So Serious 


Indicate Conditions 
Are Not So Bad as For- 
merly Believed 


—_— 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 3. 


Conditions in Missouri as a result of | 
he drought are not as bad as was gen-| 


»rally believed at the time the State 


Jrought Committee was formed by Gov-; 
xrnor Henry S.. Caulfield, according to | 


‘eports received by the Committee. 


An announcement on behalf of the || 
Jommittee made available the following | 


nformation: \ 


The chairman of ‘the Committee, L. | 


W. Baldwin, has called attention to the 
‘act that some farmers in the drought 


rea are not informed of the willingness | 
of the Government to make loans for| 
the purchase of seed for pasture crops, |- 
and added that county agents or chair-. 
nen of the county relief committees had | 


yeerr empowered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to accept ap- 
plications for such loans. 


Reports from various sources, accord- | 
ing to Dean F. B. Mumford, of the Col- | 


lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri, a member of the State Com- 
mittee, show farmers are active in har- 
vesting every bit of available feed of afl 
kinds, and are sowing an unusually large 
amount of wheat and: rye for Fall and 
Winter pasturage. Corn and other crops 
are being cut and stored and small 
patches of native grass are being mowed 
and additional hay thus obtained to carry 
livestock through the Winter. 
stocks are being protected carefully 
against damage and used as a substitute 
for hay. 

The Committee has had assurances 
from the State Highway 
that road and highway construction 
plans are being pushed in all of the 


drought areas as rapidly as possible as | 
a means of ,affording employment to) 


farmers. 





A letter placed in my box at the hotel 
would have promptly reached me. 


“You are advised that I have made; 
principal | 


‘Potomac Canal, First Built in America, 


at once be presented for the considera- | 


arrangements. whereby the 
facts supporting the allegations con- 
tained in my letter of resignation will 


tion of the public. This procedure alone 
will render it unnecessary for me to go 
further into details at the present time. 

“For reasons outlined in this letter, I 
feel that I must respectfully decline 
your invitation.” 

Upon receipt of Mr. Kelley’s letter the 
Department of Justice issued the'follow- 
ing statement: 

“Ralph S. Kelley, who. has published 
charges against the Interior Department 
respecting the administration of oil shale 
lands, has refused to give to the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
this inquiry any statement or informa- 


tion about the matter. The Department | 


is in receipt of a letter from Kelley 
announcing his refusal. One reason as- 
signed by him for his refusal is his be- 
lief that the Department of Justice offi- 
cials had prejudiced his case and will not 
make a fair inquiry. Another reason 
assigned by him in his letter is that he 
has made arrangements whereby the 
principal facts supporting the allegations 
contained in his letter of resignation will 
be at once presented for the considera- 
tion of the public. We are advised that 
this refers to arrangements he has made 
to sell his story to a New York news- 
paper. 

“From the time this inquiry was un- 
dertaken by the Department of Justice 
until the receipt of Kelley’s letter today, 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
has made every effort by one means and 
other to get into communication with 
Kelley and obtain from him a specific 
statement, but without success. 

“We regret that Kelley has declined to 
give Department of Justice officials any 
statement or reference to specific cases 
which would expedite the inquiry and aid 
us in ascertaining the facts. Notwith- 
standing’ his attitude, the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge will proceed 
with his inquiry to ascertain the situa- 
tion in the Interior Department respect- 
ing the administration of this part of the 


I received but one call from your secre-| Public domain.” 


tary, who said you were not then in the 
Office. 

“In referring to your investigation, you 
have been quoted in many‘newspapers as 
follows: 

“*Richardson said, “It was his under- 
standing that Secretary Wilbur had been, 
if anything, more severe than lenient in 
handling oil leases. Several court cases 
have resulted from Wilbur’s strict rul- 
ings,” he said. “The most recent suit 
was filed in Denver by the Government 
to recover 200 acres of oil shale land in 
western Colorado.” 

“Tt is a fact that not an acre of Gov- 
ernment land can be lost without a rec- 
ord being made,’ he said. ‘If no great 
transfers of land have been made during 
this period, someone has become unduly 
excited.’ Are you here referring to me? 

“‘Richardson said: “I thought the 
former Denver official had acted ‘queerly’ 
in making his charges. against the In- 
terior Department.” He explained Kel- 
ley had been ‘invited’ to Washington by 
Secretary Wilbur to take charge of oil 
shale matters, but had left suddenly 
Without conferring with any of the offi- 
cials. “If there is basis in what he 
says,” Mr. Richardson said, “then almost 
any action of his might be justified.” 


4 \ Investigation Held Essential 


“In my opinion the public interests re- 
quire an investigation of these charges 
by an impartial body. 


The statement by Secretary Wilbur 
follows in full text: 

Ralph S. Kelley, in charging me with 
“attempts to placate and appease the 
oil interests at the expense of the rights 
of the public,” must base his charges 
on my official acts, more than three- 
fourths of which were taken upon his 
recommendation. Of the 62 claims that 
have gone to patent since Max..4, 1929, 
when this Administration came into of- 
fice, 50 have come from the Denver office 
and have been passed on by Kelley him- 
self. These 62 patents, according to a 
summary supplied by the General Land 
Office, plus two now approved but not 
yet issued, cover 38,000 acres. All were 


issued in accordance with regular Land|the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
Office routine on the recommendation of | 


the Commissioner of the General ,-Land 
Office. Only such applications have come 
before me personally as were referred 
to me by the General Land Office for 
instructions or an appeal. 


Kelley had written me voluminously | 


in criticism of conditions as he found 
them in the field, and he was brought to 
Washington that he might be given 
every opportunity to present to me any 
facts in his possession regarding the 
pending claims for patents on oil shale 
lands. He arrived in Washington in my 


absence, was not in the Department upon; 
my return, and made no attempt to see|, 
May I be par-| me, despite the fact that the purpose in 


daned for saying that the _ statements | bringing him to Washington was to give 
attributed to you, in criticism of my|him every opportunity to correct the ills 
action, and in support of the Secretary | of which he complained. 


of the Interior, made before you have 


had opportunity to form independent |}, 
judgment from an investigation of the! 


evidence, indicates that you have pre- 
judged the case, and have already dis- 
qualified yourself. 

“Your statement referring to an al- 
leged ‘invitation’ of Secretary Wilbur 
that I come to Washington, is quite in- 
sorrect. These and numerous other criti- 
tal statements of my position, attributed 
so you which have been brought to my 
attention, may be viewed as an effort 
30 influence public opinion, 

“Ts it not true that the opinions which 
you have been reported as expressing 
are inspired by higher officials in the 
{nterior Department? 

“It is my view that members of the 
?resident’s Cabinet are much too closely 
yound together to permit impartial in- 
restigations of each other. 

“Since dictating the foregoing, I have 
1oted in a morning paper that you are 
juoted as saying that you ‘detailed a 
nan to watch his room,’ and that this 
ndividual, long, after the Department 
\ad closed for the day, handed me a 
etfer. This seems to be in line with 
ypical Department of Justice methods. 


ave been issued (50 of which were 
passed upon by Kelly; 12 came from 
other offices) the record shows I have 
personally ordered more than 5,700 
claims, involving 1,400,000 acres, to be 
repossessed by the Government as de- 


faulted. This latter fact was well known | 


to Kelley at the time that he made his 
reckless and apparently inspired state- 
ments. 


These figures are very modest in com- 
parison with Kelley’s sweeping figures 
of 800,000 acres of shale land, with an 
estimated value of $40,000,000,000. Asan 
example of the! false Impressions given 
by these figures, it is interesting to note 
that $40,000,000,000 is the estimate of 
value of 40,000,000,000 barrels of oil, 
This oil is still in the shale, and esti- 
mates for its extraction therefrom are 
placed at $3 per barrel, or $120,000,000,- 
000. The figure of present value of this 
shale oil is therefore quite misleading. 

Kelley evidently fell into designing 
hands and those who could use him to 
their advantage. He is being exploited. 
He refers this to being given every 
opportunity to cure the ills of which he 
complains, 








Straw | 


Department! j 


| 1 ject in the United State f 
caled ox built under the direction of | ville, to provide quarters for the laborers. | 23,400 cubic feet. 


|George Washington to provide passage 
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In Contrast to the 62 patents which! ¥@S obtained during the Winter of 1785, 
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Federal agencies are cooperating in restoration of the 
canal built by George Washington to enable traffic on 
the Potomac River to pass ‘around the Great Falls, lo- 


cated above Washington, D. C. The 


area which is to become a national park. Views of the 
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correspondence. 


(EARLY 939) TODAYS 
Aid of Industry 
In Administering 


Law Commended | 


* 


\Service of ‘Men of Ande . 
Important as That of 

Government Officers, Dr. — 
Doran Asserts 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 3 





9:30 a. nt.—The President returned 


from Cleveland, Ohio, where on Oc- 
tober 2 he made an address before the 
56th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. , 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabimet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12 m.—The Chief Justice of the 
United States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and the judges of the circuit courts of 
appeals of the United States called to 
pay their respects. 

12:05 p. m.—The French Ambassa- 
dor, Paul Claudel, called to present 
General Henri Gourard, military gov- 
ernor of France. ; 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, Senate majority leader, 
and the former Governor of Indiana, 
J. P. Goodrich, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced, 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to pre- 
sent Hugh Trenchard, of England. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the Chicago Board of 
Trade Post No. 304, American Legion. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 





[Continued from Page 1.] : 
trade «~ganizations concerned with the 
manufacture, distribution and use of ale | 
cohol and liquors for industrial and me 
dicinal purposes. Ny. 

The newly constituted advisory council 
functions practically as a con@act com- 
mittee, to give the Government the benefit 
of industry’s advice and experience on 
industrial and scientific problems, and 
thereby facilitate fair and efficient ad 
ministration of the laws. j 

The advisory council at the meeting © 
\devoted its principal attention to oma 

t 











jof new departmental regulations prom 
jgated to meet new conditions create 
iby the Williamson Act, which became 
|fective July 1, transferring the B L 
jof Prohibition from the Treasury to 

‘Department of Justice, and creating th 
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canal was in an 


_ Proposed for M emorial Park Area 





National Planning Commission Negotiating for Site of 


Artificial Waterway Planned by George Washington 





The “Potowmack Canal,” the first lock- 


for river traffic around Great Falls above 


River the principal trade route between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the West, is 
contemplated as a national memorial park 
area, , 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
Charles W. Eliot 2d, stated. orally Oct. 3. 
Acting under the provisions of the 
Cramton-Capper Act, the Planning Com- 
mission has authority to acquire the land 
embracing the locks in extending the 
park system from the Lincoln Memorial, 
provided it procures contributions — of 
one-half the value from States, counties, 
or individuals. It is at present negotiat- 


| ing to acquire the site so that it may be’ 


in readiness for the Washington Bicen- 
tennial in 1932, Mr. Eliot explained. 

As an expression of patriotic interest 
in making a contribution to the bicen- 
tennial celebration, the American Engi- 
neering Council hopes to acquire 30 or 
40 acres of land on which the locks are 
located, and participate in the transfer 
of the historic locks and their site to the 
general public. 

Rich in History 

Rich in history and located in the area 
contemplated in the park planning of the 
Commission, this acquisition in extending | 
the public park from the Lincoln Memo- | 
rial is highly desirable, Mr. Eliot said. 

Further information on the canal and 
the locks follows: 

In making surveys for Lord Fairfax 
in the upper Potomac and Shenandoah, | 
Washington became interested in 1747 in 
the navigation of the Potomac River. He 
envisaged it as the principal trade route 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
west. He visited Thomas Cresap, who at 
that time was active in the organization 
of the Ohio Company. 

George Washington next sponsored and 
secured the passage of a bill in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, of which he was a mem- 
ber, in 1772, authorizing a canal to con- 





nect tidewater Potomac with the Ohio; over the Bahamas or Florida. € 
; years we have had no very bad hurricane 


River. 

Next, John Ballendine presented a pro- 
posal in 1774 involving the navigation 
of the James and the Potomac rivers. 
Washington was an original subscriber 
to form a company to execute the plan. 
However, the scheme was frustrated by 


Washington in a letter to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Mar. 29, 1784, expressed his con- 
tinued interest in the project; said he 
was a principal mover of a bill to em- 
power a number of subscribers to un- 
dertake the extension of the navigation 
from tidewater to Wills Creek, about 
150 miles. To quiet political jealousies 
he was obliged to include the James. 


Speaking of the object of his visit to 
his lands near Fort Pitt, in 1784, Wash- 
ingtan wrote: “One object is to obtain 
information of the nearest and _ best 
communication between eastern and 
western waters and to facilitate as much 
in me lay the Inland Navigation of 
the Potowmack.” 


Work Begun in 1786 
Necessary legislation from Maryland 


and on May 17, 1885, the Potowmack 
Canal Company was officially organized, 
with Washington as its first president. 

Work on the locks began on the Vir- 
ginia side at Great Falls, February, 
1786, with James Rumsey in charge. 
The first annual report was written by 
Washington, Aug. 7, 1786, and discloses 
that 200 men were employed in the con- 
struction work. 

Progress in building was slow, labor 
was scarce, and financial backing inade- 
quate. A serious handicap involved a 
lack of competent engineering experi- 
ence. Finally, the locks were completed 
in 1796. During their work, Washington 
and those with him accomplished the task 
of overcoming a drop of about 70 feet 
of the waters of the Potomac within a 
distance of 1,600 feet. The exact figure 
can not be determined since the lower 
big lock has disappeared and its lift is 
unknown. 


from stone are still intact, reveal beauti- 


ful tool work, and although in need of | 


some repairing are substantial. Consid- 


pletion of the locks. A 


The breadth of the locks at Great 


Falls extended from 12 to 14 feet. The! 
nd to make the Potomac; three locks at Little Falls were first | Falls. 


constructed and were made 18 feet wide, 
and of wood. The upper lock at Great 
Falls waS next finished, It was 14 feet 


the Director of Pianning, National| Wide. The directors of the company were| and locked around the principal falls. 


satisfied that a width of 12 feet would 


accommodate any vessel coming up the! 76 feet 9 inches by a canal 6 feet deep, 
river. Other locks contained different|95 feet wide at the top, 20 feet wide at 


dimensions. 














George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
canal, which remains well preserved, are shown above. 
Left: Deep cut through solid rock at entrance to river. 
Upper right: View of one of the locks. Lower right: 
Section of the stone wall construction. 
of this wall.is shown in the oval. 


ee 
lot 18,200 cubic feet. The sluice gates 


A close view 


discharged through the larger gates, one, 
100 feet in length, 12 feet wide, with a 


\lift of 16 feet, with contents 20,400 cubic 


feet; two others, 100 feet long, 12 feet 
wide, lift of 18 feet, and with contents 
of 25,200 cubic feet. These latter were 
blown out of solid rock, with natural 
rock smoothed to form the sides. The 
former was of hewn rock. 


At Little Falls, the third had dimen- | 


small town grew sions as follows: Length, 100 feet; 
s, spon-|up around Great Falls, called Matilda- width, 18 feet; lift, 11 feet; and contents, 


They were rectangular 
and of wood construction. The sluice 
gates were similar to those at Great 
! 

A report of the company to the Vir- 
ginia Board of Public Works in 1817 de- 
scribes the canals taken out of the river 





A difference in Jevél was recorded as 





the bottom, and 1,200 yards long, with 


Of the five locks on the lower extrem-|five locks and a basin. 


ity of Great Falls, one was 100 feet long, 
14 feet wide, with a lift of 10 feet; its 
construction . was rectangular, walled 
with hewn free stone, and had contents 





The four locks at the lower or Little 
Falls had the same depth and width as 
above, were 3,814 yards long, with a 
difference of level of 37 feet. 





Temperature Extremes Are Registered 
In October, Bureau Records Reveal 





| 


Range for Month Is Found to Be From 33 Degrees Below 
To 117 Above Zero 





[Continued from Page 4.3 


gone by in meteorological observations. 
October on the average is a fine month 
for the country as a whole. There is a 
less number of rainy days at this season 
of the year than at any other time. It is 
the second dryest month in the calendar, 
November being the driest of all 12 
months, according to the figures as far 
back as records go. 

“We are still in the period of the hur- 
ricanes. There is still a chance of a 
hurricane up to the middle of the month, 
or up to the twentieth of the month as 


back, killing frosts occur as far south as 
the southern parts of Indiana and Illinois 
and about the Missouri River in Missouri. 
By the last of the month killing frosts 
have covered North Carolina, have ex- 
tended into the northern parts of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Mississippi and to cen- 
tral Arkansas and the extreme southern 
part of Oklahoma. 


“During November the frosts extend 
into northern Florida and the extreme 
southern part of Texas, except for a strip 
along the Gulf coast in extreme southern 


|Representative Britten Tells 


by Representative Britten 


the Attorney General, William D. Mitch- 


struction by its vicious associations and 
unpardonable attainments. 


destruction by intolerant prosecution and 
unwarranted Federal regulations. 


among the physicians and surgeons scat- | 
tered throughout the land. 


cials, hair-trigger detectives, 
locking of reputable places of business 
for selling ginger ale and white rock: 
with cubes of ice and the illegal search 
of homes and automobiles has made Fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement a thing to 
be abhorred and denounced, rather than 
assisted, even by those interested in sane 
temperance. 


Reduction of Medical 
Whisky Is Protested 


| 
| 





Attorney General Physi- 


cians Have Complained | 


A reported curtailment by the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition of whisky allowances 
to physicians for office use is objected to 
(Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., according to a letter to 


ell, made public on Oct. 
Britten. 

Expressing the hope that such a reg- 
ulation is not contemplated, Mr. Britten 
declares that “prohibition is bringing 
about its own destruction by intolerant 
prosecution and unwarranted Federal 
regulations.” | 

His letter follows in full text: 

Mr. Dear Attorney General: I am re- 
ceiving many letters from reputable 
physicians in the City of Chicago who 
strenuously object to any further cur- 
tailment of their present allowance of 
six quarts of whisky a year for office use.; 

From the letters received it would in- 
dicate that your office intends in the fu- 
ture, to regulate these withdrawals at 
the rate of one quart at a time, each 
quart being based on a specific applica- 
tion. 

My informants may or may not be cor- 


rect in their belief. I hope they are, in} 


3 by Mr. 





| error, 


The saloon brought about its own de- 
Prohibition is bringing about its own 


The Federal Government should not 
look upon the medical profession of the 
country. asa lot of bootleggers and 
rum-runners, but, on the contrary, could 
accomplish much good by promoting a 
spirit of confidence and cooperation 


Hip-slapping, mattress frisking, pri- 
vate snooping and sniping, grafting offi- 
the pad- 


I hope that the Prohibition Bureau of 
the Department of Justice will look upon 


jpareaes of Industrial Aleohol in the Tr 


|the policy of the Bureau of Ind 





the physicians of the United States as 
being worthy of their confidence and co- 
operation. 

If it is your intention to issue an “or- 
der” providing that physicians desiring | 
whisky for office or surgical room use 
shall apply -for a quart each time they, 
desire one, I will very much appreciate 
your telling me just why an “order” of 
this kind is necessary and for which 
courtesy please accept my thanks in 
advance. 





ury Department. 
After its business session the cou 
had as its guests Assistant Atto 
General G. Aaron Youngquist, Assis 
Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Lo 
man and Commissioner Doran. } 
missioner Doran expressed his thanks t6 
members of the council for their practi 
cooperation with the Government 
working out problems under the permis- 
sive provisions of the prohibition laws. 
Public Service Commended MS 
“The Government welcomes the advice 
of industrial leaders, not for the purpose 
of relaxing regulations, but with a view 
of applying regulations with greater ef © 
fectiveness to the end that legiti 
business will thereby be promoted 
safeguarded. With that thought 
mind, your views will always be gi 
careful - consideration. ae 
“Legitimate manufacturers and users 
of industrial alcohol, as a group, are 1 
ganized nationally and constitute a 
part of American business life. It 
Alcohol to cooperate closely with all of 
these leading industrial organizations in 
working out their permissive problems. 
“Thus all legitimate users of indus+ 
trial alcohol are assured an ample sup- 
ply of alcohol under fair administrative 
conditions. Cooperation safeguards all 
reasonable commercial operations. 












viously legitimate business thereby can © 


be best protected from the criminal eles” 
ment ostensibly engaged in business to ~ 
cover up illegal liqur operations. : 
“A splendid evidence of the fine cor 
operative spirit of industry is its sane. 
tion of the Government’s policy in effeeé | 
during the past three years limiting ale” 
cohol production to reasonable require- 
ments. This policy was inaugurated a 
carried out largely through the g 





spirit and cooperation of the manufac- 


turers and users themselves. 

“Quantitative control thus establis 
has stopped large surpluses of industrial 
alcohol which were the direct cause of 
widespread diversions in earlier years, 
Continued cooperation of industry along 
this and other lines will promote in- 
creased efficiency in the enforcement of 
the laws. 

“Regylations have been drawn in such 
manner as to make it desirable for hon* 
est business men to obey the law. The ~ 
Government’s dealings with the doctor, 
the druggist and the manufacturer are 
on the basis of a square deal. Regula- 
tions affecting these groups of citizens 
are based upon that principle and are 
not dictated by the operations of the 
occasional criminal. = 

Applies to Lawful Pursuits 

“In brief the regulatory system is de- 
signed to apply to lawabiding citizens 
and to lawful pursuits. I am confident 
that the overwhelming majority of Amers 
ican business men operating under Gove 
ernment permits give sympathetic recog- 
nition to this fact. These men of af- 
fairs realize that the maintenance of 
reasonable permissive administration 
along cooperative lines is essential to 
the continued progress of science and 
industry in the United States. 

“The Industrial Advisory Council can 
render invaluable aid to the Government 
by preserving harmonious understanding : 


;and cooperation with the industrial users 


of alcohol and other nonbeverage liquors, 
to the end that all legitimate commercial 









































parts cf Louisiana and in southern Texas, 
which usually do not have frosts until 
December. In Florida, the records show 
killing frosts every year as far south as 
the northern parts of Lake Okeechobee, 
but south of there killing frosts do not! 
occur every. year. 


we reckon it from the records of all the 
years that have gone by. The late sea- 
son storms develop, for the most part, in 
the western Caribbean Sea and they 
make their way north or northeastward 
In recent 


in October in Florida, but in 1909 and 
1910—two consecutive years—there were 
hurricanes there in October, but not of 
the severity of the 1926 Miami storm, 
which occurred in September. In Octo- 
ber, 1926, there was a very severe hurri- 
cane which devastated Havana, Cuba. It 
fortunately passed away from the south- 
eastern Florida Goast with only gales in 
that section. 

“Gales blow from 40 miles at the start 
to 75 miles an hour. Above a velocity of | 
75 miles on hour, we call them hur- 
ricanes. A cyclone is a generic term 
for all the so-called revolving storms. 

“For the country as a whole, and con- 
sidering extra-tropical storms, that is, 
storms outside of the tropics, gales are 
more frequent in October than in the 
month immediately preceding. That is 
because October ushers in the first flush 
of the cold season. It is a fact well-sup- 
ported by statistics that during the 
colder season there are storms very much 
more severe than during the warmer 
season.” 

Mr. Kincer, analyzing the results of 


in the records of the Bureau show no 
frosts at all. 


“There is no part of the mainland of 
the United States, however, that is en- 
tirely frost-free. Every station on the 
mainland has shown occurrence of frosts 
at some year in the course of recorded 
weather history. 


Summer growing season by the occur- 
rence of killing frost. The last week in 


and freezing temperatures in the North- 
western States. They came later this 
year than normally in most of that area, 


mally advances to extreme northwestern 
Iowa and central Nebraska. 


Ohio River, and central Missouri, and in 


of August. 


In the southern part| 
of Florida less than half of all the years; 


“At this time of the year we are) 


usually interested in the closing of the|in any form. 


September brought the first killing frosts) 


as in an average year killing frosts |following statement was released to the editor, 
occur about the middle of September, and 
by the first of October the frost line nor-| 
| Haiti having urged the holding of con- 


“In the past killing frosts have oc-| 
curred in September as far south as the| 


North Dakota as early as the latter part’ 


Native Police Guard 
For Haiti’s Election 


jrequirements will be met, and that crimi- 
| nal operations wherever they may be 
manifested, may be effectively elimi... 
nated.”” Fe 

Members of the Advisory Committee 
are: 

Frank A. Blair, New York, vice presi- 
dent, Centaur Company, and representing 
the Proprietary Medicine Association. 

R. R. Brown, New York, president, 
United States Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, and representing The Industrial 
Alcohol Institute. 

H. S. Chatfield, New York, president, 
National Oil, Paint and Varnish Asso- 


American Forces Will Remain) 
In Barracks That Day 


American forces in Haiti will be con-| 
fined to barracks on the election day Oct.) 
14, the Department of State just an- 
nounced. 

Any disorders will be handled by the 
Garde, of Haiti, which is a native or- 
ganization, commanded in part by Amer-| ciation. 4 ; 
ican officers. The United States will ex-| Donald D. Conn, San Francisco, Calify 
ercise no supervision over the elections| managing director’ California Vineyard- 
l|ists Association. ; 

The Department’s announcement em-| S. C. Henry, Chicago, IIl., secretary, 
bodied a statement given to the Haitian National Association of Retail Druggists. 
press by Brig. Gen. John A. Russell,) S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C., chair 
High Commissioner, and follows in full) man of the Council, American Pharma- 
text: |ceutical Association, 

The Department is informed that the) Harrison E. Howe, Washington, D.C, 
“Industrial and Engineer 
press on Sept, 19 by the American High| Chemistry,” official organ. of The Amer- 
Commissioner at Port'au Prince: ican Chemical Society. 

“The various political factions Everett B. Hurlburt, Glastonbury, 
Conn., J. B. Williams Company, and rep- 
resenting the American Manufacturers 
of Toilet Articles. ms 

Martin H. Ittner, New York, chief 
chemist, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, and_ representin the American 





in 


gressional elections, President Eugene 
Roy, whe was chosen by these factions 
as a neutral president for this purpose, 
has decided to hold congressional elec-| 
tions on Oct. 14, text. These elections 


the past half century’s observations in 


his agricultural meteorological research, | 


said: 

“In October there has been as low as 
33 degrees below zero. That is the low- 
est ever ‘registered and our records go 
back for approximately 50 years. That 
was in Wyoming in 1917. Other extreme 
records in the — temperatures have 
been the following: 28 degrees below 


“TI have cited the highest and lowest | 


October temperature records. The low- 


est temperature of record in September | 


is 9 degrees below zero held by both 
Colorado and Wyoming. Then, returning 
to the present month again, October 
usually brings frost and freezing weather 
to the great central valleys and far 
south to the northern parts of the Cotton 
Belt. The more southern portions of the 


will be held to elect 15 senators and 36 
deputies. « 

“The United States Government’s ac- 
tivities in Haiti are covered by the 
Treaty of 1915 and subsequent proto- 
cols or agreements. None of these pro- 
vide for the United States lending as- 
sistance at any election. Consequently, 
the United States will exercise no su- 
pervision over the elections and will not 
instruct its officials in Haiti to assume 


Institute of Chemical Engineers, 

C. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. 
president, Smith, Kline and French, a 
representing the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association. { 

Willoughby M. McCormick, Baltimore, 
Md., president, McCormick and Com 
‘pany, and representing the Insecticide 
Manufacturers Association. ij eee 

Frank M. Noonan, Boston, Mass., pres- 


zona and to 110 in Oklahoma. 
The masonry walls of the. locks made | 





erable labor in removing granite ob- 
structions at the Falls delayed the com- 


. 


country, as I have indicated, usually do 
not have frost until the latter part of 


zero occurring in Montana, 20 below in 
Colorado, 18 and 19 below in the Dakotas, 
15 below in Nebraska and Iowa. | November. 

“But October is also susceptible to hot| “Thus, as a rule, it takes the frost line, 
weather. It has been 100 degrees or| og line of freezing temperatures, about 
more in October in Alabama, Ariecna,| te, months, or from the middle of Sep- 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia,!tember to the middle of November, to 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri,| advance from the extreme northern to 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, the|the extreme southern portions of the 
Carolinas, Oklahoma, South Dakota,|/country. The northward advance in 
Texas and West Virginia. It has soared} Spring is slower than this, and. conse- 
to as high as 117 degrees above in Ari-, quently, the normal growing season, or 
The 117 the time between the average date of the 
degrees above recorded for October, the/ last killing frost in Spring and the first 
highest ever on record in October, was|in Fall, is nearly five months longer in 





j officers, will not participate in the elec- 


ident, Noonan & Sons, and representing 
the National, Beauty and Barbers Supply 
|Dealers Association. : 
Charles L. Reese, Wilmington, Del, 
‘chemical director, E. I. DuPont de Ne 
mours Cempany, and representing the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association. 


responsibility in any way in the holding 
of said electiofis. The matter is en- 
tirely a Haitian affair and the United 
States Government and all the United 
States officials in Haiti have been in- 
structed to maintain a strictly neutral 
attitude and not to indicate by word 
or deed a preference for any _ indi- 
vidual. 

“The Garde of Haiti, Haitian police 
force commanded in part by American, 





ident, McMonigle & Rogers, and repres 
senting the Flavoring Extract Manufac- 


Homer Smith, Philadelphia, Pa, 
president, Sharp & Dohme Company, and 
representing the American Drug Manu; 


| 
tions in amy way unless called upon Py | 
facturers Association. 


the election officials to preserve order 





registered at Parker, Ariz., in 1896. the extreme south than in some northern 

“So far as frosts in October are con-; sections of the country. The corn crop 
cerned, by the middle of the month in the | of the country is now largely safe from 
average year, so far as our records go frost.” 


in the vicinity of the voting booths. re A ‘ 

“On election day all members of tne| Dr. ‘William C, Woodward, Cee 
United States forces on duty in Haiti| Tl, director, Bureau of Legal Medicine 
(Cape Haitien and Port au Prince) will and Legislation, American 
be maintained in barracks. |sociation. - ' 


Pd 










Fred S. Rogers, Middleton, N. Y,, prese 


turers Association. athe 
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DENCIES in construction are out- 
lined in a section of the Year Book of 
e Department of Commerce which has 

been made available. 2 
in reviewing these tendencies, the De- 

ment’s publication is concerned with 
following subjects: City planning and 
ng; building and plumbing codes; im- 
: ents in building and seasonal and 
} cyclical stabilization of construction. 
 ?The section of the publication devoted 


to these subjects follows in full text: 


Steady progress continued during 1929 in 
+ the planning and zoning of municipalities 
throughout the country. The sound bases 
upon wich comprehensive planning and 
zoning have been established are awaken- 
ing an ever-widening circle of the Ameri- 
can people to the benefits which result from 
these modern methods of community de- 
velopment by providing a logical scheme 
for the growth of the municipality and by 
regulating the use of property. The un- 
favorable influence of misplaced uses is 
minimized, the expenditures of public 
money for ill-conceived improvements are 
reduced, and the carrying on of the func- 
tions of the community is permitted with 
less annoyance, inconvenience, and waste. 
The large mumber of cities. having plan- 
ning commissions shows a general appre- 
ciation of these facts. 

At the close of the year there were 691 
municipalities having official planning com- 
missions, While in 41 others unofficial com- 
missions had been created. In_ addition, 
there were about 50 county and regional 
groups engaged in planning activities on 
a wider scale. Of the 691* municipalities 
mentioned 2O8 were among the 287 largest 
cities in the country. 

v 

By-pass highways around cities, ade- 
quate traffic arteries, and the construction 
of highway bridges and proper approaches 
are receiving increasing attention. — This 
increased interest also shows promise of 

’ fitting public works construction programs 
into long-time financial programs. 

Zoned municipalities reached a total of 
856 by the end of 1929. These comprise 
a population of over 39,000,000, or a num- 
ber equal to more than three-fifths of the 
urban population of the country. Sixty 
of our 68 largest cities, each having 
over 100,000 inhabitants, are included in 
this number. Zoning enactments were 
passed by the legislatures of 22 States dur- 
ing the year, two acts of the mumber being 
initial legislation. Forty-seven States and 
the District of Columbia have now passed 
laws enabling municipalities to adopt zon- 
ing ordinances, and the constitution of the 
remaining State has been construed as per- 
mitting zoning under home-rule provisions. 
Thirty-five States have based legislation on 
the standard State Zoning FXnabling Act 
prepared by the Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Commerce. 3 , 

The Standard City Planning Enabling 
Act, also prepared by this Committee, had, 
at the close of the year, been used as a sub- 
stantial basis for legislation of this char- 
acter in seven States. The standard act 
covers such matters as the grant of power; 
the personnel, organization, powers, and 
duties of planning commissions; subdivi- 
sion regulations and their enforcement; the 
prevention of building in the beds of 
mapped streets; and the organization and 
powers of regional planning commissions. 

Asteadily growing interest in sound and 
economical’ building code requirements has 
been noted. With current price levels and 
‘nereases im the sizes of buildings, small 
savings in construction at various points 
have assumed greater relative importance 
than formerly. As a result, limitations 
placed by codes, many of them empirical 
in character, have been subjected to close 
scrutiny in the hope that economies could 
be effected without sacrifice of safety. 
Research in strength and fire resistance of 
building materials has been stimulated and 
the lessons learned from this have been ap- 
plied in local ordinances. 

Credit for the improvement in require- 
ments belong to no particular group, but 
is shared by organizations of conscientious 
building officials, professional and scientific 
societies, building material manufacturers, 
and others who have taken part in the 
work. The Department of Commerce, 
through its building code committee and 
subcommittee on plumbing, has assisted by 
gathering and interpreting data and by is- 
suing recommended minimum requirements 
to serve as bases for local action. These 
recommendations have been widely used. 

v 


Progress toward better building has been 
rapid during the past year, and has been 
owing to a number of factors, which include 
improvements in architectural and engi- 
neering design, certification, standardiza- 
tion, quality of construction, and research. 

Nation-wide contests have been held to 
encourage improved,architecture, especially 
in the design of snfall houses. A marked 
movement has been evident toward the de- 
velopment of design with less dependence 
on precedept in houses aS well as sky- 
scrapers. Improvements in engineering 
methods include the more extensive use of 
welded instead of riveted steel framing and 
increasing attention to the importance of 
the water-cement ratio in concrete, with 
consequent reduction in the proportion of 
cement required for high-strength concrete. 

The certification movement continued to 
make progress. It includes certification of 
houses as to materials used in construction 
and certification of adequacy of design for 
the intended use. The latter type of cer- 
tification has progressed especially in re- 
spect to wiring and heating. Greater as- 
jurance of quality of materials has resulted 
from the increasing willingmess of manu- 
facturers to certify that their products 
sonform with Government 
Trade marking and grade marking of ma- 
terials has been another aspect of the 
yuality-certification movement. _ Interest 
sontinued to develop in the trade marking 
of various types of dwelling-house con- 
struction. 

The movement toward standardized spec- 
ications promulgated by various bodies 
has a8sumed increasing importance and 
should result in substantial savings. Fun- 
jamental research has also been started in 
the basic methods of construction with a 
view toward standardizing sizes of open- 
nee based upon the size of the elementary 
anit. 


specifications. ~ 


NSTRUCTION TRENDS 


Considered in Review of Codes 


Quality nee has been aided by 
the increased supervision and inspection of 
buildings by lending institution. Moodern- 
izing has, in many cases, improved the 
quality of existing large and small build-, 
ings, with consequent savings due to obviat- 
ing. replacement. 

Continued research into construction has 
accelerated a wide movement seeking new 
simplified methods of construction, espe- 
cially factory production and prefabrica- 
tion of the whole building or of its parts 
in larger units than customary at present. 
In some cases this has resulted in saving 
of time in erection and in other cases in 
saving of material due tothe use of Gouble- 
purpose materials. The development of 
new processes for construction of parts of 
a building, such as fireproof floors and steel 
framing, has been very rapid. Research 
has also resulted im a movement to allow’ 
increased stresses im building materials, 
due to better knowledge of the degree of 
uniformity to be expected and of the 
stresses to which the materials would be 
subjected. New types of buildings, such 
as those for airports, have been studied with 
a view to increasing efficiency of produc- 
tion and occupancy. New materials have 
been produced from _ products' formerly 
wasted, and research into construction 
methods has made possible the greater use 
of small sizes and short lengths in lumber. 

A fufidamental research has beer made 
of the characteristics of small dwellings. 
The division éf building and husimg con- 
ducted a survey of representative Ihouses 
in 31 cities, its analysis covering over 400 
items of design, comstruction, and equip- 
ment. These data will show both builders 
and buyers represemtative characteristics 
of a modern dwelling; and it is believed 
they will make possible the formulating of 
improved standards of design, comstruc- 
tion, and equipment. Such standards should 
be of value, not only in the remodeling now 
in progress, but in the reduced need for 
remodeling in the future. 

Research in building materials at the Bu- 
reau of Standards was continued along 
many different lines. An extended series 
of tests was conducted on the properties 
of various ‘masonry materials, and om sound 
absorption, heat transfer, fire resistance, 
substitution of welding for’riveting, elec- 
troplating, and corrosion. Studies were 
also made of the effect of impurities in 
steel, of ultra-violet light, of the efE&ective- 
ness of radiators, and of various ‘water- 
proofing materials, protective coatings, and 
preservatives. Other building materials 
studied included sheet metal valley flash- 
ings, roofing felts, sheathing papers, fiber 
wall boards, cakking materials, floor tile, 
and slate. 
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In addition, a number of structures were 
tested for safety in construction. 

Further progress was made during 1929 
in plans for stabilizing seasonal and cyclical 
movements in construction. The variations 
in the past have resulted in widespread un- 
employment among building-trades workers 
during the periods of least activity, irregu- 
lar operations on the’ part of most building 
material manufacturers and dealers, and 
an a burden on the transportation 
systems, 

For some time a mumber of groups have 
cooperated with the Department of Com- 
merce in attempts to relieve uremployment 
during periods of distress and aid definitely 
in stabilizing business conditions, through 
a long-time program for public works and 
other construction. . The President’s con- 
ference on unemployment in 1921 wunani- 
mously endorsed this view, and the plan 
was further developed by the cormmittee 
which Mr. Hoover appointed as chairman 
of the unemployment conference. Early 
in 1929 the division of building amd hous- 
ing, in cooperation with the Natiomal Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, began work on 
a study of the practicability and value of 
applying this plan on a much wider scale 
than had been done before and to gather 
data which would aid in putting it into 
effect. Just after the business shock of 
November, 1929, a special division of pub- 
lic construction was established in the De- 
partment of Commerce to cooperate with 
the Federal departments and with State, 
county, and municipal governments in a 
general program of accelerating public 
construction. 

On Dec. 5, 1929, at the suggestion of 
President Hoover, approximately 400 busi- 
ness executives met in Washington to con- 
Sider measures for maintaining the na- 
tional business momentum and averting 
any unnecessary depression. This gather- 
ing was sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. An executive 
committee of the conference was appointed 
to suggest courses of action. Among the 
Plans approved by this committee was that 
of promoting prudent, private and public 
construction, repairs, replaememts, and 
betterment programs through chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. This is 
to be done in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on public construction 
and with the national building surwey con- 

ference on private construction. ‘The plan 
also contemplates a study of construction 
financing. Contracts awarded for public 
construction in 37 States during the first 
quarter of 1930 show an increase of 34.6 
per cent over the first quarter of 1929. 


CLEAR ROADS 


m State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 3. 
STATE highway department equipment 
must be parked off the traveled road as 
not to interfere with traffic, when the day's 
work is done and this machinery is left to 
await use the following day, according to 
instructions which have been issued by the 
department. 

If for any reason during workimg hours 
machinery necessarily must be in the path 
of traffic and concealed from said traffic by 
curve or sharp turn, then the highway em- 
ployee in charge must see that red flags are 
set up ata safe distance around the curve 
to warn the public of an obstruction ahead, 
it is stated in an official communication on 
the subject. 

These orders went to field maimtenance 
forces from A. H. Hinkle, maintemance su- 
perintendent, who impressed upom his co- 








an exterior view of which is shown above, 
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Underwood and Underwood 
Anew furnace in which construction materials are tested for their abilities to re- 
sist fire has been installed at the United States Bureau of Standards. The furnace, 


is fed by a battery of gas burners con- 
suming from 16,000 to 20,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 


Test specimens 11 feet 


high and 16 feet wide can be accormmodated by this new equipment. 


NEW ENGINEERING FORCE 
Forming for Boulder Dam Work 





THE Civil Service Commission is estab- 

lishing records in speedily supplying en- 
gineers for the preliminary work at Hoover 
Dam, according to a statement issued by 
the Commission. 

Those applying as junior grade engineers 
have completed the examination process and 
thenames of the certified eligibles for these 
positions are in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner Of Reclamation, amd the higher 
grades will be ready for certification in a 
few weeks, the statement said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Just at the time when Secretary Wilbur 
was driving a silver spike to begin opera- 
tions on the connecting railway, amid pic- 
turesque surroundings, the Commissioner 
of Reclarmation, at Washington, was au- 
thorizing his chief engineer at Denver to 
appoint 5O engineers, principally civil, and 
a few electrical and mechanical, for pre- 
liminary work on designs and estipates. 

The Civil Service Commission is estab- 
lishing time records in supplying eligibles 
for these position. A few weeks after 
the Commission received the call for the 
junior emgineers the examination process 
was completed and the certified eligibles 
were in the hands of the Commissioner of 








Reclamatio. The higher grades of en- 
gineers, for which the call was made later, 
will be ready for certification in a few 
weeks more. 

Contracts for preliminary construction 
and development work will be awarded soon, 
according to a statement made by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Contracts for the 
major features will not be let for a year 
or more, The Bureau of Reclamation re- 
gards it as necessary to emphasize this to 
eorrect a general impression that a large 
construction force ig to be organized at once 
or is already at work. 

It is expected that practically all con- 
struction work will be let to private con- 
tractors, Under this plan the contractors 
will make the greater number of employ- 
ments. 

This huge engineering task, for which 
$165,000,000 expenditure is authorized, has 
three purposes, mamely, reclamation of arid 
lands, power development, and flood control. 
Its possible benefit to the southwestern sec- 
tion is beyond estimation. It is expected 
that the power generated will be transmit- 
ted as faras Los Angeles! It is the biggest 
thing in the Umited States since Muscle 
Shoals, and one of the biggest simce the 
Panama Canal. 





ROAD BUILDING IN CHINA 
Said to Be Steadily Advancing 


IGHW AY construction in China is con- 
tinuing to'advance in various sections 
of that- mation in spite of the disquieting 
military and political conditions in that 
nation, it was revealed: in reports received 
at the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Arnold of Shanghai 
and Consul Butrick of Hankow. Although 
impeded to a considerable extent, a num- 
ber of highway projects are progressing 
in face of the disturbed conditions, while 
several are being planned for future ac- 
complish ment, 
A statement of the summarizing of the 
reports just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce follows in full text: 
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An outstanding instance is the recent 
defionstration of American road building 
equipment on the Peiping-Tientsin high- 
way Which has been staged by American 
engineers with the cooperation of the 
Hopei Pwovincial Highway Officials. For 
the past month an American tractor, 
grader, shovel and ripper have been 
demonstrating to the Chinese moderns 
methods of road building in the face of 
the comflict between the Northern and 
Southerm groups, A powerful tractor pull- 
ing &@ heavily constructed road grader, 
with one operator on each machine, is con- 
structing an average of three miles of 
dirt road a day atacost of approximately 
Mexicam $10 ($2.85) per mile. This repre- 
sents @ small fraction of the cost of a 
similar stretch of road when done by “so- 
called’? cheap hand labor. 





workers that heavily traveled highways 
make it more and more imperative that 
every precaution be taken to avoid highway 
accidents. 


“Your position requires that you act as 
bulletim to district superintendents, “It is 
instructor to those under you,” reads the 
your responsibility to give proper instruc- 
tion to your truck drivers and machine op- 
erators to avoid parkigg or stopping their 
equipment where samfé may cause an acci- 
dent. ‘The safety of the highways, a8 they 
become more congested with traffic, \is a 
growinge problem, and it is imperative that 
each higehway repartment employe use every 
precaution to reduce accidents to a mini- 
mum. 


Highway construction in Manchuria has 
received somewhat of a set back on ac- 
count of the high cost of construction 
equipment at present exchange levels. 
Nevertheless, Gelivery of road building 
machinery consisting of tract tractor, road 
grader, four self loading wheeled scrapers 
and road ripper, which were ordered ear- 
lier in the year by the Kirin Provincial 
Government, is expected soon and high- 
way officials are looking forward to its 
arrival with eawerness. 

Numerous new franchises have been 
granted to bus companies over new routes, 
which will also require construction of 
passable highways by the bus companies. 
Plans have beem made for a few inter- 
urban highways, but little actual construc- 
tion is going om. Cities of Mukden, Kirin, 
Tsitsihar and Harbin are improving 
streets extendimg to the suburbs, but the 
money being spent in this direction is still 
very small. 

Motor bus transportation services have 
been greatly disrupted owing to military 
activities) Approximately 80 per cent of 
all busses have been commandeered by the 
military authorities to transport troops 
and supplies to the front, with a great fi- 
nancial loss accruing to private motor bus 
companies. A mew motor road between 
Tsingtao and Chefoo via Laiyang was re- 
ported to have been completed on June 
25 and used about a week when closed by 
the military. Ixnprovements of city roads 
in the Tsingtao area are noticeable. 
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A reconstruction loan in the sum of $7,- 
000,000 Chinese currency ($1,995,000 U. 
Ss. currency) authorized by the Legislative 
Yuan for Kiamgsu Province includes up- 
wards of $5,000,000 ($1,425,000 U. S. cur- 
rency) for highway construction. Owing 
to the present mnilitary disturbances, how- 
ever, it is very @oubtful whether any at- 
tempts will be made to raise this provin- 
cial loan for Some months to come. 

Plans are umder way for the construc- 
tion of amotor road to girdle Mokanshan, 
the well knowm Summer resort near Hang- 
show. A surveying party has recently 
been sent out to relocate the old road. Ap- 
proximately 800 kilometers (497 miles) of 
highways are mow open to traffic in this 
province over which upwards of 250 
houses are operating. 
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AIR SEASONING OF WOOD 


_ Said to Improve Usefulness 


THE principal object in seasoning wood 

is to improve its suitability for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be employed, al- 
though in some instances the reduction in 
transportation costs may be of paramount 
importance, according to the results of a 
study of air seasoning of wood as reported 
in a pamphlet issued by the Department of~ 
Agriculture. 

The pamphlet, prepared by the senior 
engineer of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Branch of Research, United States 
Forest Service, J. S. Mathewson, includes 
chapters devoted to the following subjects: 
Moisture in ‘wood; general principles of 
drying wood; application to air seasoning 
of the general principles of drying wood; 
seasoning defects and their causes; com- 
mercial methods of. piling boards, planks 
and other shapes of wood for air season- 
ing; drying rates and final moisture con- 
tent; special treatment and storage of dry 
lumber. 
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The chapters devoted to the subjects of 
purpose of seasoning and the moisture in 
wood follows in full text: 

Among the results accomplished by em- 
ploying proper methods of air seasoning 
are the following: 

_A reduction in weight, with a resulting 
reduction in shipping costs. 

A reduction in shrinkage, checking, 
honeycembing, and warping occurring in 
service. 

A decrease in the tendency for blue stain 
and for other forms of mold to develop. 

A reduction in liability to some forms of 
insect attack. 

An increase in strength. 

An improvement in the ability of the 
stock to be painted or to be impregnated 
with a preservative. 

Among the advantages over air season- 
ing that may result from kiln drying are 
the following: 

A reduction in weight, and consequently 
in shipping charges, even greater than the 
reductions common for air-seasoned stock. 

A reduction in moisture content to any 
desired value, which in many instances 
may be lower than that obtainable through 
air seasoning. 

A reduction in drying time below that 
required in air seasoning. 

The killing of any stain or decay fungi 
or insects that may be in the wood. 

No single general rule is applicable .to 
all seasoning problems; each _ individual 
problem requires its own special modifica- 
tions of the general rules if satisfactory 
seasoning at minimum cost is to be at- 
tained. The following five distinct objec- 
tives must be borne constantly in mind in 
selecting the seasoning procedure to be 
followed in each instance: (1) Minimum 
depreciation of stock, (2) rapid rate of 
drying, (3) low and uniform moisture con- 
tent, (4) economy in operating cost, and 
(5) low investment cost. Maximum attain- 
ment of any one of these objectives may 
often preclude full realization of the others. 

Other complications of the seasoning 
problem should also be recognized, The 
various species of wood and the grades and 
sizes of stock require individual considera- 
tion. Because of climatic and other dif- 
ferences, the solution for one seasoning 
yard will not always hold for another. 
Seasonal weather variation must likewise 
be met individually by each yard. 

It has therefore become obvious that the 
solution of the air-seasoning problem can 
not be found in any set of fixed rules. Con- 
sequently the chief aim of this bulletin is 
the presentation of rather ane prin- 
ciples, based on the detailed knowledge 
available, which can be applied in a man- 
ner that will best meet specific conditions 
and problems. 

To permit an orderly presentation of the 
information available, the major discussion 
is preceded by a brief review of the gen- 
eral principles of drying wood and by a 
statement of their application to the air- 
seasoning process. 

The moisture in wood is commonly called 
“sap,” although the use of this ‘multipur- 
posed term is often misleading. ‘Sap in 
wood is chiefly water, but it also contains 
small percentages of soluble organic and 
mineral matter. In the sapwood such ma- 
terials are largely sugars, while in the 
heartwood a considerable proportion of 
them may be tannins and coloring matter. 
For all practical purposes in the drying 
of wood, however, sap may be considered 
as water alone. 

Moisture (sap) in green or wet wood is 
held in two ways. It is contained within 
the cell cavities, and it is absorbed in the 
cell walls. The bulk liquid is called “free” 
water, while the absorbed may be termed 
“imbibed”? water. 
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Some free water is present in both the 
heartwood and the sapwood of most living 
trees, but the amounts in each differ 
greatly. Sapwood usually contains more 
moisture than heartwood does. Butt logs 
ordinarily have a higher moisture content 
than top logs. Contrary to common opin- 
ion, the variation during the year in the 
amount of moisture in green wood is slight. 
Species and place of growth, however, have 
an important bearing upon the amount of 
moisture in the living tree. 

Marked variation in the moisture con- 
tent of trees was indicated by the many 
moisture-content determinations on green 
wood made in connection with air-season- 
ing investigations in the western part of 
the United States. Differences among spe- 
cies were large. In all.species, the select 
grades of green lumber contained more 
moisture than the common grades because 
of the greater proportion of sapwood in the 
clearer stock. Variation resulting from 
place of growth was well illustrated by the 
moisture-content values of western yellow 
pine stock in California and of that in the 
Inland Empire. A usual range of moisture 
content for this species in the Inland Em- 
pire was from 80 per cent in the common 
grades to 115 per cent in the select grades, 
while in California the corresponding 
values were from 100 to 184 per cent. The 
following species showed moisture’ content 
values, averaging about as indicated, for 
common and for select grades, respec- 
tively: Western white pine, 75 and 84 per 
cent; Sugar pine, 75 and 190 per cent; white 
fir, 90 and 200 per cent; redwood, 70 and 
200 per cent; coast Douglas fir, 32 and 58 


per cent; and western hemlock, 28 and 120 
per cent. 

The amount of moisture in wood, which 
is termed the moisture content, is or- 
dinarily expressed as a percentage of the 
weight of oven-dry wood. Thus, if the 
moisture content of a green board is 71 
per cent, there are by weight 71 parts of 
water to 100 parts of oven-dry wood. 
Again, should the moisture content of a 
board be exactly 100 per cent, the weight 
of the moisture and that of the oven-dry 
wood are equal; each is then half the total 
weight of the board. If the moisture con- 
tent is 150 per cent, for example, the mois- 
ture is three-fifths and the oven-dry wood 
is two-fifths of the total weight of the 
board. 1 

The average moisture contents of any 
lot of lumber may be determined in the 
following manner: 

(1) Select representative pieces, being 
careful to include typical amounts of both 
heartwood and sapwood, and taking about 
1 out of every 100 pieces in the lot. 

(2) Trim from one end of each piece a 
length of about 2 feet, making the cut at 
a place free from knots, rot, pitch, streaks, 
and other defects. (The section must be 
far enough from the end to certainly avoid 
the effects of end drying; in addition, how- 9 
ever, it is desirable to place the first cut 
so that the second one will leave the. re- 
maining piece of lumber sufficient for some 
standard length.) 

(3) From the freshly exposed ends of 
each piece cut off a section %, to 1 inch 
long in the direction of the grain. 

(4) Trim all slivers off the sections. . 

_ (5) Weigh the individual sections imme- 
diately and carefully on a delicate balance. 
Each reading gives the original weight of 
a@ section. 

(6) Place the sections in an oven heated 
to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, or, if an oven 
is not available, on hot steam pipes, but 
do not scorch them; the maximum varia- 
tion in the drying temperature should be 
not more than 5 degrees between limits. 
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(7) When the sections have reached a 
constant weight, a condition that can be 
determined by repeated weighing, remove 
them from the oven. (After a little ex- 
perience the time required to reach con- 
stant weight can be estimated with suffi- 
cient accuracy and some repeated weigh- 
ings’ may thus be avoided. Twenty-four 
hours is about the maximum time nece 
sary.) The final weight of a section is i’ 
oven-dry weight. 

(8) Subtract each oven-dry weight from 
the corresponding original weight, Each 
difference, when the work has been properly 
done, is the loss in moisture of the section 
concerned. ; 

(9) Divide the difference just obtained: 
by the oven-dry weight and multiply the re- 
sult by 100 for each section. Each final 
result is the percentage of moisture con- 
tained in the wood of a section, based on 
its oven-dry weight. 

_ (10) Find the mean value of these in- 
dividual percentages in order to obtain the 
average moisture content of all the sections. 
The result is considered the average mois- 
ture content of the lot of lumber that was 
Sampled. 

_ For convenience and accuracy the gram 
is preferably used in moisture determina- 
tion as the unit of weight, but other units, 
Such as the ounce, may be employed. The , 
scales customary in work on moisture- « 
determination sections, however, are grad- 
uated in grams; a fraction of a gram is 
conveniently expressed as a decimal. 


TEST OF STEEL 


Determines Stress 


On Bridge Supports 


METHODS employed by the Bureau of 

Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce in measuring the stress exerted 
upon welded steel pedestals used in bridge 
construction are described in a statement 
just issued by the Department. 

The tests will be reported in detail in 
a report to be published in the October 
issue of the Bureau of Standards Journal 
of Research, it is announced. 

The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Nearly all steel bridges are supported 
on pedestals which distribute the highly 
concentrated pressures at the top of the 
pedestals over larger areas at the base so 
that safe bearing pressures are not ex- 
ceeded on the masonry or concrete piers; 
according to the Bureau of Standards. 

These pedesta!s are usually castings and 
while they have been used with safety, 
their manufacture requires the use of ex- 
pensive patterns and the time necessary to 
make the castings is sometimes longer 
than required for assembling all the rest 
of the bridge structure. Since the use of 
electric arc welding is now coming into 
general use in structural shops as well as 
elsewhere, it was natural to consider the 
design of welded steel pedestals. 

On account of these general conditions, 
the American Bridge Company made de- 
signs for welded steel pedestals and be- 
cause they represented a rather radical 
departure from the present practice, re- 
quested the Bureau of Standards to con- 
duct tests on samples in the testing ma- 
chine of 10,000,000 pounds capacity to de- 
termine their safety and also to study the 
stress distribution so that the most effici- 
ent design might be used. The welded 
steel pedestals were found to be amply 
strong to withstand the loads for which 
they were designed. ; 

The stress study was made by means of 
a small instrument called a strain gage 
which was designed by H. L. Whittemore, 
a member of the Bureau’s staff, and by 
means of which the shortening in the 
parts of the pedestal could be determined 
to one ten-thousandth part of an inch. 
Measurements made with this instrument 
while the pedestals were under load in thé 
testing machine showed which design gave 
a most uniform stress distribution and 
also indicated how the designs might be 
improved. 

These tests will be described in greater 
detail in the October number of the Bu- 
reau of Standards Journal of Research. 
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‘MERCY PLANE’ 


Is Only Craft 
/Of Its Type in 


Service of Navy 


HE HL-1, the only “hospital plane” in 


the service of the United States Navy 
has been extensively used during the year 
and a half it has had its base at Hampton 
Roads, it was stated orally Oct: 3 on be- 
half of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Department of the Navy. 
_ Although the need for the plane has been 


demonstrated on many occasions, however, , 


there is little possibility that additional 
craft of this type will be added to the equip- 
ment of the Navy, it was stated. 

Any of the utility and transport planes 
assigned to various squadrons, and land 
bases of the Bureau can provide transpor- 
tation for persons suddenly taken ill or in- 
jured, the Bureau stated, and the Cape Hat- 
teras area, where the HL-1 is used at pres- 
ent, is the only section of the coast where 
the need for a plane of this character is 
great. 

v 

The following information was furnished 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics: 

Seven flights were made during the month 
of September from the Hampton Roads, 

Yva.. air station, patients from an inacces- 
sible section of the Cape being brought to 
shore and transferred to hospital ambu- 
lances. Emergency cases only are accom- 
modated, and the people served are largely 
a group of Coast Guard personnel, their 
families, and fishermen. 

Almost impenetrable marshes make it im- 
possible to reach sections of the Cape Hat- 

eras area by land, and the water trip is 


so long that emergencies demanded more. 


rapid transportation for patients or medi- 
cal aid. 

Planes having other uses can be employed 
successfully for the transportation of the 
ill or injured, and prove more economical 
equipment for ordinary use with the fleets 
or at shore stations. 


RADIO STUDIES 


Continue as Aid 
Ta Navigation 


(CONTINUANCE of flight tests relating to 
the radiotelephone portion of the com- 
2. ed radiotelephone and radio range bea- 
mn transmitter being developed by the 
aeronautics research division of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce is reported in a statement issued by 
the Aeronautics Branch. The tests are 
being made at College Park, Md., accord- 
ing to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

A useful distance range of over 100 
miles was secured in these tests. At Lang- 
ley Field, Va., approximately 140 miles 
from College Park, excellent speech recep- 
tion was had on the ground. In the air, 
however, the higher noise level made re- 
ception at that distance difficult. The ra- 
diobeacon portion of the combined trans- 
mitter was completed and adjustments 
begun. 





v 
Ground tests at a short distance from 
the transmitter indicated that the carrier 
suppression required in this unit was suc- 


a cessfully effected. 
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A number of flight tests were .made on 
the new “figure-of-eight” antenna heing 
investigated for use with the boundary 
marker beacon. This beacon constitutes 
one of the three elements of the radio sys- 
tem for blind landing of aircraft under 
development at College Park (see Air Com- 
merce Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1930) and serves 
to mark out the landing field boundary 
line. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
with stray radiation from unshielded por- 
tions of the transmitting set. The con- 
struction of a completely shielded trans- 
mitting set with balanced coupling to the 
antenna was begun. 


AIRPORT WORK 


In Eight States 
To Be Advanced 


‘TOURS of eight States are being begun 

this month by specialists of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce for the purpose of assisting in selec- 
tion of airport sites where new projects 
are proposed and to confer with city offi- 
cials and civic organizations concerning re- 
quirements to be met by airports desiring 
a Department of Commerce rating, accord- 
ing to the current issue of the air com- 
merce bulletin issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch. q 

The article in the bulletin announcing 
the tours follows in full text: 

Early in this month an airport specialist 
will begin a tour of Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
ansas, Iowa, and Texas, and about the 
middle of October another specialist will 
begin a tour of Washington, Oregon, and 


§ Blifornia. 
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This field advisory service, which in- 
cludes conferences with municipalities and 
civic organizations desiring assistance in 
the selection of airport sites and requesting 
information regarding requirements for 
the development of suitable ‘airports, is 
maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce without charge as part of the gen- 
eral program of fostering progress in aero- 
nautics. 

The representative will be available to 
confer with these various civic organiza- 
tions and to make preliminary inspections 
of airports where a rating is desired. In 
addition, he will be prepared to speak be- 
fore public gatherings in the interest of air- 
port development, although this phase of 
the work must necessarily be regarded as 
secondary to the work of airport rating in- 
terpretations and assisting in the selection 
of sites. z 

Cities desiring to avail themselves of this 
service should: communicate immediately 
with the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for inclu- 
sion on this itinerary. 


+ 
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The Navy’s “hospital plane,” shown in the photograph repro- 
duced above, operates with the Hampton Roads, Va., air station 
It has rendered valuable service in flights to sec- 


as its base. 
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Department. of the Navy. 
tions of the Cape Hatteras region, which cannot be reached by 


land because of almost impenetrable marshes, according to 
information issued on behalf of the Department of the Navy. 





ROUTE FROM CANADA TO MEXICO 
Soon to Be Fully Equipped for Night Flying 


NIGHT travel by air between Seattle, 
Wash., and Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been made possible by recent installation 
of navigation aids between Redding, Calif., 
and Seattle by the Aerénautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce, according 
to an air commerce bulletin just issued by 
the Aeronautics Branch. When lights and 
other aids to air navigation are installed 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, 
Calif., virtually the entire length of the 
Pacific coast between the Canadian and 
Mexican borders will be served by Depart- 
ment of Commerce equipment of assistance 
to navigators, it is stated in the bulletin. 

The section of the bulletin devoted to 
description of airports and terrain in the 
coastal territory follows in full text: 

This section of the airway constituted 
the last link in the chain of revolving and 
flashing beacon lights; radio communica- 
tion stations, automatic telegraph-type- 
writer circuits and lighted intermediate 
landing fields that remained to be forged 
in order to provide facilities for the safety 
and reliability of aircraft on a 24-hour 
basis between Seattle and Los Angeles. 
Previously the airway between Los An- 
eles and Redding had been equipped with 
aids to air navigation. 

When lights and other aids to air navi- 
gation are installed between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, virtually the entire length 
of the Pacific coast will be served by De- 
partment of Commerce aids to air naviga- 
tion. These are available for the guidance 
of all aircraft and airmen regardless of 
the nature of their activities and Depart- 
ment of Commerce intermediate landing 
fields are available for any kind of emer- 
Unlike railroad rights of way, 
any number of air transport lines may 
operate over a Department of Commerce 
airway, and all are at liberty to utilize 
the facilities that constitute the airway 
and which are established in the interest 
of safety and reliability. 
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* From Oakland airport the airway is laid 
out coincident with the transcontinental 
airway to New Yorx, across the coast 
range to the old Post Office Department 
field at Concord—now a Department of 
Commerce intermediate landing field used 
rather extensively as an alternate landing 
field when fog conditions in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region are such that flights to 
Oakland are hazardous undertakings. 

The Seattle route continues along with 
the Salt Lake City route from Concord 
across the Sacramento River and a broad 
stretch of tule marshes to the second in- 
termediate landing field a few miles east 
of ‘Fairfield. The airway then bears 
slightly west of north on practically «a 
straight line to Redding, Calif., approxi- 
mately.170 miles away, through the heart 
of the fertile Sacramento River Valley. In- 
termediate fields are found at Capay, Wil- 
liams, and Willows, and there are airports 
available at Corning, Red Bluffs, and Red- 
ding. 

This section of the airway and the por- 
tion from Eugene, Oreg., to Seattle offered 





Italy’s New Mail Plan 


HE Italian government is planning to 

transport a certain amount of mail on 
which only regular postage has been paid 
by air as a means of drawing attention to 
the aviation mail service, according to a 
report by the commercial attache at Rome, 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, which has been re- 
ceived and made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The new plan is expected greatly to in- 
crease the amount of mail carried by air 
over Italian and connecting lines, accord- 
ing to a summary of the report issued by 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, which follows 
in full text: 

It has been agreed between the Ministry 
of Communications, and the Ministry of 
Air, for the purpose of experiment and 
propaganda, to transport a certain amount 
of mail on which only ordinary mearane 
has ‘been paid over all of the, priftcipal 
air lines within the country and to foreign 
points. No indication as to the selection 
of mail has been given but each piece thus 
carried will have the times of dispatch 
and delivery and the fact that it was car- 
ried by air noted prominently on the cover. 


no particular difficulties in the selection 
of landing fields and beacon sites, or in 
their installation and maintenance; but 
between Redding, Calif., and Eugene, 
Oreg., some of the most difficult flying ter- 
rain in the United States must be negoti- 
ated. 

Much of this section is frequently cov- 
ered by Pacific coast fog, and is flown a 
good portion of the time above the, fog 
and low-lying clouds, the mountaih peaks 
of the Cascade Range being the only land- 
marks by which the progress of the flight 
can be checketl. Tracts of ground suit- 
able for landing fields on this part of the 
airway are extremely few and far between, 
and such as have been obtained and de- 
veloped as intermediate landing fields have 
been very expensive both as to rental cost 
and as to preparation. 
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The first field north of Redding, known 
as the Delta Field, is located near Bayles, 
Calif., in the steep-sided valley of the 
Sacramento River, where the stream has 
first carved out and then leveled a, bench 
of land long enough to provide for land- 
ings up and down the valley, with a little 
additional straight stretch of river valley 
at either end of the field available for rea- 
sonably good approaches. 

There are 11 acres available between 
the Pacific Highway on the south and the 
high-tension electric transmission lines of 
the California-Oregon Power Co. lying at 
the foot of the hills on the north. On this 
tract an east-and-west runway 2,200 feet 
in length and tapering in width from 100 
to 350 feet has been prepared at consider- 
able cost which included the building of a 
flume to carry off the irrigation waters, 
heavy fences for keeping out the livestock 
which roam at will in this region, clear- 
ing and grading the fields, carving out ap- 
proach lanes, and sodding the field to pre- 
serve the graded surface. 

Approximately 30 miles farther on in 
the twisting and precipitous valley of the 
Shasta River and near the base of Mount 
Shasta is the Shasta City intermediate 
field which has little more available land- 
ing area than the field at Delta, although 
it is on a tract which is eventually to be 
developed into an adequate airport to be 
used as a base for the United States for- 
est patrol. The expense of establishing 
this field was shared by the United States 
Forest Service. About 8 miles farther on 
is the Weed airport at Edgewood, Calif., 
which has possibilities for future devel- 
opment. 

The next intermediate field is at Mon- 
tague, Calif., a jittle less than 30 miles 
from the Mount Shasta field. In a broad 
valley fringed with mountain® extending 
more than 5,000 feet above the valley floor, 
a tract of land a mile long and half a mile 
wide has been acquired by the City of 
Montague for eventual airport develop- 
ment, on which a 2-way landing strip half 
a mile long by 400 feet wide has been 
prepared at considerable expense by the 
city and licensed to the Commerce Depart- 
ment as an intermediate landing field. 


v 

Although not eligible for a very high 
rating, this field is of considerable im- 
portance, as it is on the southern edge of 
the highest portion of the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains which impose a formidable barrier 
between northern California and southern 
Oregon. About 4 miles west of Montague 
is the Yreka airport which comprises the 
east half of a 1-mile race track affording 
landing space a half mile long by 500 feet 
wide in a direction almost at right angles 
to that available at Montague; so that in 
effect the two fields might be considered 
as affording allway landing facilities in 
this valley. 

Only 10' miles north of Montague and 
Yreka—at Hornbrook—a rare opportunity, 
too good to pass by, presented itself 
in the form of a 23-acre tract of compara- 
tively level land in the little valley formed 
by the junction of a small creek with the 
Shasta River. By construction operations 
which included the clearing and grading 
of portions of the area, surfacing and sod- 
ding the entire tract, fencing against the 
inroads of roaming livestock, and installa- 
tion of a diversion ditch, underdrains, and 
flume, a 2-way field 2,200 feet in length 
im the direction of prevailing winds, vary- 
ing in width from!300 to 600 feet, with 
better than average approaches was made 
available for emergency use. This. field 
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‘Seattle airport. 
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has proved itself very valuable on seven 
occasions within the first six months of 
the year. 

About 10 miles north of this point the 
California-Oregon boundary and the sum- 
mit of the Siskiyou barrier is crossed. 
Eight or nine miles from the boundary line 
on the-northward slope is Barron’s Ranch 
field, near Asland, Oreg. This is a little 
2-way field of 15 acres on a bench of land 
formed by two of the forks of Bear Creek 
in the heart of the roughest and most 
forbidding territory on this airway. - 

Twenty miles farther on is the Medford 
(Oreg.) airport, the first air-mail stop 
north of Oakland. 

Having cleared the Siskiyou barrier, the 
course is in general a descending one from 
Medford to Portland. From Medford the 
airway bears nearly due west, following 
the Bear Creek and Rogue River Valleys 
to Grants Pass, where the municipal air- 
port is available for emergency or other 
landings. From this point it runs nearly 
due north to Roseburg over very rough 
broken country, which is frequently fog 
bound. Commencing 12 miles north of 
Grants Pass, there is a series of ridges 
and valleys running at right angles to the 
course, which many times have blocked 
the air-mail planes operating on this route. 
tend the tower or to cut the trees was, of 
course, determined by the relative cost. 
Many extra beacons have been located in 
the 334 miles of airway between Redding 
and Eugene, and in very few cases has it 
been possible to establish revolving bea- 
cons on the landing fields, because the 
fields have necessarily been located sea low. 
in the valleys that the beam from a bea- 
con would be completely obstructed by the 
surrounding mountains. 
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From the Swann Island airport at Port- 
land the course is slightly west of north 
as far as Centralia, Wash., thence north- 
east around the south end of Puget Sound 
to Tacoma, then more northerly to the 
Intermediate fields are 
located at Scappoose on the west bank of 
the Columbia River and marshes; at Kelso, 
where a tract intended for eventual devel- 
opment into a municipal airport has been 
licensed and lighted; and at Chehalis, 
where the necessary landing field tract 
was obtained by cooperation of the munic- 
ipality. These fields are all adequate for 
landing in practically any direction, and 
the country is generally flat and open. Air- 
ports are available at Centralia. Olympia, 
and Tacoma. : 

In the 720 miles between the divergence 
of the San Francisco-Seattle airway from 
the transcontinental airway at Fairfield, 
Calif., to its northern terminal at Seattle 
there have been 17 intermediate landing 
fields installed and lighted, taking in a 
total area of 334 acres, rented at an aver- 
age annual rate of $10 per acre. 

For this reason, typical 2-way intermedi- 


New Zealand Air Line 


ETAILS of an air passenger service 

proposed in New Zealand are contained 

in a report by the Assistant Trade Com- 

missioner at Wellington, Charles F. Kun- 

kel, which has been received and made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

A statement summarizing the report is- 
sued by the Department follows in full 
text: 

A regular air service between Auckland 
and Wellington and another between Well- 
ington and Invercargill are planned by a 
company to be known as the New Zealand 
Airway Boeing, Ltd., which will be domi- 
ciled at Wellington, and financed entirely 
by New Zealand capital. Eight-passenger 
cabin type flying boats from Canada will 
be used. They will have a cruising speed 





’ of 110 miles per hour with full load, in- 


cluding eight passengers, one pilot and 500 
pounds of goods. 

, The planes will always:-be within glid- 
ing distance of water and the north route 
will be from Wellington to New Plymouth, 
Auckland, Gisborne and “back. In ‘the 
South Island route, the planes will serve 
Nelson, Christchurch, Dunedin and In- 
vercargill. Other cities and towns may 
be added. It is proposed to make a round 
trip between Auckland and Wellington a 
day ard later two a day. Some three and 
three-fourths hours would be required -be- 
tween these cities. 
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. a 
AERONAUTIC INDUSTRY 


Reviewed by Federal Officials 


(CONDITIONS in the aeronautics indus- 

try formed the basis of statements is- 
sued by the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, and the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, CJarence M. 
Young, following the recent conference of 
Department of Commerce officials with rep- 
resentatives of the industry. 

Mr. Lamont declared that the industry 
is following a path toward sound economic 
progress. Col. Young stated that construc- 
tive influences have been effective in the 
commercial aeronautics industry since “the 
bottom rather dropped out of things.” 

Engineering talent is being concentrated 
in a group of well-organized and well- 
financed concerns, Col. Young said, and 
“better aircraft” are now being produced. 
Transport companies also are being con- 
solidated, he added, and “loose ends are 
being picked up.” 

Repeating that this year may be “one 
of the hardest” experienced by civil aero- 
nautics in this country, Col. Young stated 
he believed that industry has learned “an 
important lesson and learne dit early in the 
business.” 

Mr. Lamont’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“The conference between Assistant Sec- 
retary Young and his staff of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
and about 100 representatives of. aircraft 
manufacturers throughout the United 
States, which was held at the Department 
on Sept. 26, indicated conclusively that 
complete and helpful cooperation between 
the Department and the industry is being 
maintained to the utmost and that mutual 
beneficial results are being derived. 

“The conference, as in the case of previ- 
ous ones similar in character, dealt pri- 
marily with the various phases of aero- 
nautical engineering from the regulatory 
point of view. Full and frank discussion 
of all matters affecting the airworthiness 
of aircraft and the regulations pertaining 
to aircraft construction, was indulged in. 
The meeting was thoroughly constructive; 
the obligations of both the Department and 
the industry were recognized and many 
valuable suggestions dealing with the air- 
worthiness of aircraft, manufacturing and 
production, were given major consideration. 

“The attendance of such a large group 
of outstanding aircraft manufacturers and 
aeronautical engineers, the deep interest 
displayed in the future development of the 
art and science of aeronautics and the ex- 
treme cooperative attitude of the industry 
point to a conclusion that the business of 
air transportation, aircraft production, op- 
eration and other related activities, is be- 
ing directed toward a period of sound eco- 
nomic progress and development which 
augurs well for the future.” 

; _ Young’s statement follows in full 
ext: / 

About two years ago thee was too much 
promotion activity in aviation generally. 
Large companies were being formed so 
rapidly that it was not difficult to organize 
a $25,000,000 company overnight and have 
the entire issue underwritten during the 
next day. Everyone was investing in avia- 
tion, thinking it was going to become im- 
mediately what the radio business may 
have been, and what the transportation en- 
terprises have developed into more recently. 
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ate landing fields have been located, one 
in the valley of Grave Creek, 12 miles 
from Grants Pass airport, and one in the 
valley of Cow Creek, only 7 miles farther 
north. The Grave Créek field contains but 
14 acres, providing a landing strip 1,900 
feet in length by 300 feet in width, flanked 
on the west by a hill, and on the east by a 
highway and telephone pole line. However, 
it is a very welcome sight to pilots flying 
on this airway, and has been needed sev- 
eral times since it was prepared. 

The Cow Creek field is even smaller, pro- 
viding a landing area 1,800 feet long by 
300 feet in width, with the country road 
and electric transmission lines on one side 
and on the other Cow Creek itself and a 
mountain wall. This field also has effec- 
tively served airmen in five or six emer- 
gencies. 

The Myrtle Creek intermediate field lies 
in a somewhat broader valley, 15 miles 
to the northward, and is a far larger tract 
which contains approximately 60 acres, 
providing fairly adequate landing space 
in all directions, surrounded on all sides 
by open cultivated fields giving absolutely 
clear approaches. Notwithstanding its 
far more inviting aspect, it has been used 
no more than the “tight” little fields far- 
ther south in the narrow crooked passes. 

Seventeen miles north of Myrtle Creek 
field is the Roseburg airport. From Rose- 
burg the airway’ continues nearly due 
north, paralleling the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. The first intermediate field 
north of Roseburg is at Yoncalla, some 25 
miles distant; the next one at Cottage 
Grove, some 15 miles farther on, while the 
municipal airport at Eugene, Oreg., pro- 
vides adequate landing facilities at the 
north edge of the difficult portion of the 
San Francisco-Seattle airway. 
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The Yoncalla field is essentially a 2-way 
field, lying just across the railroad tracks 
from the town of Yoncalla, with a land- 
ing area approximately 1,900 feet by 600 
feet, having generally good approaches. 
The Cottage Grove field.is a considerably 
larger Y-shaped tract, providing two run- 
ways, one 2,400 feet in length and the 
other over 2,000 feet in length, both amply 
wide and. with plenty of additional area 
available for landings in other directions 
should high winds make it necessary. 

Many of the beacon sites between Red- 
ding, Calif., and Eugene, Oreg., were ex- 
tremely difficult to locate and to reach 
with construction materials. The topo- 
graphic maps from which the field repre- 
sentatives worked were none too accurate, 
due to the extremely broken nature of the 


‘country. All this area was densely, cov- 


ered with timber, often exceeding 100 feet 
in height, which made it impossible to de- 
termine the relative height of the sur- 
roundings from the ground. 

In some cases visibility for the beacon 
was obtained by cutting large areas of 
trees, an expensive proposition, and in 
other cases towers had to be raised to 100 
or 125 feet in order to elevate the beacon 
above surrounding trees. Whether to ex- 


Naturally, last Fall when other securitieg’ 
~ pea hit, nit gage securities were — 
reated likewise and to use an old express: 
a “the bottom rather dropped out of. 
ings.” rae. © 
I think it was fortunate. I think the 
effect has been constructive because at that: 
time there were any number of small iS 
ufacturing companies being organized. | 
throughout the country—apparently with, 
but one purpose in mind—to manufacture 
a conventional type airplane for which. 
there then appeared to be a great demand. 
Those companies a:. rapidly going éut of, — 
the picture; the engineering talent that ex-. 
ists in the industry, and there isa great 
amount of it, is being rapidly concentrated. 
in a comparatively small. number of bs 
organized and well financed companies, out 
of which are coming better aircraft. ce 
Also the various transport companies are: 
being consolidated, the loose ends are be- 
ing picked up, and while this may be one: 
of the hardest years civil aviation may ever) — 
have, I think perhaps it is going to be the 
best because the industry has learned an 
important lesson and learned it early ih the 
business. . 


AERIAL SURVEY 


I nvolving Large 
Michigan Area 


State of Michigan: ** 
Lansing, Oct. 3.°°* 
AERIAL mapping of an area of approxi-" 
_ mately 3,675 square miles in the upper 
Michigan penninsula will be brought to a 
conclusion in November, forming the work 
designated for the present season, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the State ‘De-’ 
partment of Conservation. : ; 
The statement follows in full text: 
While the maps to be made from the 
surveys and photographs are expected to 
be valuable to-various Federal and State 
departments, the Forest Fire Division of 
the Conservation Department will make 
special use of them in fire detection and / 
control; the Land Economic Survey Divi- 
sion for mapping timber growth, soils, etc., 
the Game Division in establishing game 
preserves and the State Highway Depart- 
ment for road route finding. : 
The maps indicate clearly all forest. 
growths, farms, clearings, lakes, streams, 
buildings, railroads and roads. ‘ 
The aerial mapping of Isle Royale has 
been completed. Talbert ‘Abrams, Lans- 
ing, who made the photographs, comipleted 
the photographing of the Island’s 225 
square miles from the air in 12 trips from ° 
the mainland. « 
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The photographs are to be pieced to- 
gether to form a mosaic picture or aerial 
map. From the photographs and ground 
control surveys an accurate base map of 
the island will be made. ve 

The aerial mapping of Isle Royale was 
part of this Summer’s program being car- 
ried on by the Department of Conserva- 
tion and the State Highway Department'to. 
make accurate base maps of Michigan — 
through aerial, photographs and ground’ 
control surveys. : 

Airplane mapping began in the upper’ 
peninsula early in the Summer after: 
ground control surveys had been started: 
The mapping will continue until- about 
Nov. 1 when the field season will come to 
a close. | 

The area being mapped from the air? 
this Summer includes Mackinac, School-’ 
craft and Delta Counties and Isle Royale, ~ 
or about 3,675 square miles, Ground con- 
trol surveys of Muskegon, Oceana, and 
Mason and half of Lake Counties, photo-" 
graphed last Summer, are now in the-proc-. 
ess of completion. Sse 





APPROVED PLAN 


For Airport Work — *h 


At Jacksonville 


HE Assistant Secretary of War, Fred-" | 

erick H. Payne, has approved the ap- 
plication of South Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the construction of a bulkhead and sea-, _ 
plane ramp for the municipal airport de«” 
velopment, the Department of War has an- 
nounced. fy 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Application by the City of South Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for a permit to construct a 
bulkhead and seaplane ramp channelward 
of the established bulkhead lines, and to 
fill back of the proposed bulkhead by 
dredging from the channel, for the devel- 
opment of a municipal airport along the’ 
easterly shore of the St. Johns River at 
the southerly end of the Florida East 
Coast Railway bridge, 28 miles above the 
mouth of the river. 

The proposed fill will be generally semi- 
circular in shape and will extend about 
1,200 feet beyond the present bulkhead 
line at the point of greatest encroachment. 
The applicant proposes to compensate for 
the encroachment on the waterway by 
dredging to depths of from 15 to 30 feet 
and to widths from 700 to 1,000 feet be- 
ginning at a point approximately 1,200 feet 
above the Florida East Coast Railway 
bridge and continuing for a distance of 
about 7,400 feet upstream, through what is 
known as the middle ground. This dredg- 
ing will insure channel dimensior= equal 
to those of the s.utherized project in this 
section of the St. Johns River. 

A waiver of objection from the Florida 
East Coast Railway Company, the owners 
of the abutting property on the north, has 
been furnished by the applicant. Since the 
water frontage immediately south of’ the 
proposed improvement is controlled by the 
city no waiver of objection is riecessaty 
for this property. 

It is believed that the proposed fill will 
not have any noticeable effect on the flood’ 
height of the river at this locality. While 
it is possible that hyacinths and othe 
floating vegetation may tend to col oy 
along the water front south of the pro=’ 
posed fill this will probably occur only’ 
with strong southwest winds and will } 
ably be cleared up by the airport’ ‘ag- 
thorities in the interest of seaplane land- 
ings. S eine 
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_ New Branch, Department 
Announces 











A new office of the Bureau of For- 
and Domestic Commerce will 
in Charleston, S. C., on Oct. 15, 
ving recognition to “the new commer- 
cial and industrial importance” of that 
city and its vicinity, the Department of 
Commerce announced on Oct. 3. 
W. L, Cooper, director of the Bureau| 
oS and Domestic Commerce, de- 
bed the assistance from the entire 
anization that will be given by the 
ice to the commercial interests of! 
Charleston, in the development of both; 
foreign and domestic trade. 
Charles L. McLain, formerly district 
manager for the Bureau at Birmingham, 
Ala., is to be in charge of the Charies- | 
ton ~ffice, and will be succeeded in the 
Birmingham office by J. E. Addicks, of | 
eaeeepaia, it was stated. 
* The Department’s announcement of 
the new Charleston office follows in full; 
text: 
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Labels Restricted 





Wisconsin Rules on Product 
From Which Some of Fat 
Is Removed 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Oct.3. 


The sale of “chotolate” candy in which 
cocoanut or “oleo’ fat has been substi- 
tuted for. the natural fat found in choco- 
late has been forbidden unless the prod- 
uct is labeled “cocoa” candy to comply 


with the Wisconsin law, according to a} 


statement issued by the State Agricul- 
ture and Markets Commission. 

In explaining the order, Harry Klue- 
ter, chief of the Dairy and Food Com- 
mission, stated that cacao or chocolate 
fat is worth 65 cents a und, while 
cocoanut fat ic worth only about 40 cents 
a pound. The candy makers were sub- 
stituting the cheaper fat, he said, claim- 


ing that it made the candy more easily | 


digestible, The name acceptable to the 
State law/for such candy is cocoa candy, 


for commercial cocoa is chocolate from | 
which 50 to 70 per cent of the chocolate | 


t has been removed. 
There is no evidence to prove that 
candy made with cocoanut butter fat is 
any easier to digest than candy which 
contains the natural pure chocolate fat, 
he added. , 


fa 








A branch office of the Bureau in 
Charleston will be in a position not only 
to take care of the regular inquiries of 
those now engaged in export trade, but 
also to render an efficiéfit commercial 
reporting service by means of which it 
will be possible for other concerns to 
expand their activities, which are now 
largely limited to the domestic field, and 


bilities. “ 
Lists of Buyers Arranged | 

When the branch office is opened, there 
will be immediately available from its 
files lists of the principal buyers abroad 
of the commodities produced in this ter- 
ritory, together with the names and ad- 
dresses of prospective agents for those 
concerns desiring agency connections in 
foreign countries. There will also be 
lists of buyers and agents abroad who 
have indicated to the Bureau their de- 
sire to purchase goods and secure agen- 


thus take advantage of foreign possi-| 


British Report Loss 
In Foreign Trade 


Decline of 10% Per Cent Is 
Announced for First Half 
Of Present Year 


' — 


British foreign trade for the first six 
jmonths of this year declined 10% per 
cent, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to informa- 
tion from the consul general ‘at London, 
Albert Halstead, made public on Oct. 3 
by the Department of Commerce. 


The Department’s statement follows 


| in full text: 














The aggregate value of British im- 
po in the first six month of 1930 
amounted to $2,636,421,664, a reduction 
of $306,732,395, or 1014 per cent, com- 
pared with the same period of 1929. Re- 
|ceipts from foreign countries totaled 
$1,852,261,243, or 70 per cent of the ag- 
gregate, against $2,018,216,479 or 68 per 


cies for specific lines. In addition there 
will be a complete file of all publications 
issued by the Bureau, as well as a com- 
plete file of trade reports gatheréd from 
all foreign offices on the principal com- 
modities manufactured in this region. 
Behind the local branch office there 
is in the Washington organization of J or 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic|cent last year; the decrease in imports 
Commerce a staff of commodity experts| from foreign countries was 8 per cent, 
who can advise the Charleston district! and accounted for 54 per cent of the 
ates on any problem ue may arise, gross decline from all sources. 
and at the same time direct the Foreign 7 
Service to secure from the field any in- Desssane a tri 
formation which may be required to en-|_ Imports from British. countries 
able producers to market their products|@™ounted this year to $784,160,421, or 
in any country. 30 per cent of the aggregate, and showed 
There is also a staff of technical ex-|4 fall of $140,777,159 or 15 per cent. 
perts to give service on statistics, trans- decline accounted for 4@ per cent of the 
portation, packing, foreign tariffs, for- | TSS decrease in imports. In the period 
eign eae and customs regulations, | in 1929 imports from British countries 
commercial laws, commercial intelligence, | totaled 32 per cent of all imports. 
etc. In other words, the branch office} Aggregate exports in the current half- 
will bring direct to the manufacturers|year aggregated $1,483,558,616, a dimi- 
and exporters in Charleston a complete| nution of $262,260,716, or-15 per cent con- 
foreign trade service backed by an or-|trasted with the previous year. Exports 
ganization in Washington and by more/|to foreign countries amounted to $821,- 
than 1,000 foreign representatives of the 841,400, or $150,701,124 (15.5 per cent) 
Government abroad. lless than in 1929, and represented 574 
Studies Conducted |per cent of the entire decrease in ex- 
In addition to being a “service sta-| ports. Shipments to British countries 
tion” on export trade, the local oftice}lotaled $661,717,218,—a fall of $111,- 
will serve as a clearing house for firms | 559,592, or 14.4 per cent contrasted with 
in Charleston for information on all)last year, and comprising 42% per cent 
roblems connected with domestic mar-|of the gross decline. ittle difference 
eting. The Bureau of Foreign and Do-|was registered in the proportions to for- 
mestic Commerce is making studies in|eign countries and to British countries, 
domestic commerce as a part of the elim-|these being 55% per cent cent, and 56 
ination of wasie program. The purpose) per cent, and 44% per cent, and 44 per 
is to disseminate more exact informa-| cent, respectively, in 1930 and 1929. 
tion concerning our domestic markets 
and the best practices in marketing. 
Many of these studies are made at the 
request of trade associations or com-/|905 ‘ 
mercial organizations and are effective|cilne being 18% per cent. Shipments to 
not only in the industry concerned, but'foreign countries decreased by $52,123,- 
are suggestive to other trades. The | 257, or over 21% per cent, and to British 
new branch office of the Bureau in,countries by $2,781,968, or 5 per cent. 
Charleston will be pleased to receive in-|Of the aggregate of all re-exports, those 
quiries on domestic commerce ‘problems!to foreign countries represented 78 2/3 
and it will be only too willing to submit) per cent against 82 per cent last’ year, 
those problems which it can not handle) and to -*<itish countries 211/3 per cent 
to the Domestic Commerce Division in compared with 18 per cent. Foreign 
Washington for attention. countries accounted for 95 per cent of 
|the entire decline in re-exports this year, 


{and British countries for 5 per cent. 


Sugar Given Free | 
By Stores in Cuba 





Loss Found in Re-exports 
Of re-exports there was a fall of $54,- 
99 


<e 





stated orally that the situation in Cuba 
is quiet. 

Ambassador Guggenheim called upon 
the Secretary, Henry L. Stimson, the 
| Undersecretary of State, Joseph P. Cot- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State in 
}charge of Latin-American Affairs, Fran- 
icis White, and Dana G. Munro, Chief 

[Continued from Page 1.] ‘of the Latin-American Division. 
of Havana dropped below the two mil-| Following these conferences Secretary 
lion dollar mark, totaling only $1,986,- | 
642.59. F ;}comment upon them and that he could 

The exodus of currency continued dur-| not make public the instructions which 
ing September, further depleting the es-|he gave. 
timated stock of money circulating in| 
Cuba. That this should be the case dur- | 
ing the period of the year when, due to 
the activities of sugar mills in repair- 
ing their machinery, preparing cane 
fields, etc., the movement should be the 
other way, bears out the assumption that 
less than usual is being done along these 
lines, and that the pay rolls of the mills ' 
are .exceptionally low. The banks, in| 
view of the unfavorable situation of the 
Yaw sugar industry, are further tighten- 
ing their credits, with the result that 
additional amounts of money have be- 


Plan Used to Encourage Gen- 
eral Buying and Sugar Trade 


Ambassador Guggenheim is_ taking 
with him Grosevénor Jones, former chief 


ment of Commerce, and Edgar Turling- 
; ton, former assistant solicitor of the De- 
partment of State. These men are em- 
| ployed by Ambassador Guggenheim per- 
sonally, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State, 





Daily Decisions 





come available for use by them in the of the 
United States. 
Interest in shipments of liquid sugar General 


continues, and Goring Angus such ship- 
ments amounted to 12,846,358 pounds. ; : 

The “Central Espana,” in the Province Accounting Office 
of Matanzas, is installing a refinery for | |__ - oe 
the purpose of making a part of their 
raw sugar production into refined. 

Distributors of my ousipnsont topert 
an increase in sales during September, | b y ae 
and seem to be optimistic in their out- of all expenditures b+ Government 


; : | agencies before such expenditures 
ik for sales during the Winter months. | finally become closed transactions. 


| Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 


The Comptroller General oj the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 


Decrees were issued granting mail 
contracts for handling Cuban air mail. | 
The domestic mail will be carried by the 


; o : The latest decisions with respect to 
Companie Nacional de Aviacion Curtiss, | ; P 
which expects to inaugurate a regular | Ronee: See. Oe the Comp- 
mail express service to principal Cuban | ‘annane Giedhaedate ‘a. nee 
. - De »). epart- 
ints about the middle of October. The ments and= establishments Services” be- 


‘uban international air mail service— Wh ; faw 
between Cuba and the United States, Se ee ed eee aoe . 
and Cuba and South and Central Ameri-|— few days to inspect ordnance for the 
can countries—is to be handled by the|Navy Department there is no basis for 
re American Amway. phey expect to charging the Navy appropriation and credi- 

ugurate a regular service on or about |ing the rmy appropriation with the 
Nov. 1. Phere contrects have not been |#mount of the salary of the inspector for 
il signed, and full details are not the period involved. (Sept. 22, 1930.) 

t available. A-33225. (S) Transportation—Household 
_ . The American Ambassador to Cuba, efecto <Avinen cumraree—Havy and Ma- 
\ Harry F. Guggenheim, called at the De.| "re Corps. In the absence of specific stat- 


ent of State Oct. 3 to discuss Cuban utory authority therefor the cost of trans- 
Bias. efor his return to Havana, 
mt with Ambassador Guggen- 


portation of household effects of a civilian 
Hheim’s call, the Department. of 





employe of the Navy or Marine Corps upon 
permanent change of station may not be 
taie!' paid from appropriated funds. 


The | 


5 to a total of $239,818,930, the de- | 


Stimson stated orally that he could not! 


of the Finance Division of the Depart- | 





Canada Allots F 
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unds for Public Works |"7ea!ment Sought 


In Effort to Aid Employment Situation! 


Dominion Conditions Uncertain While Adverse Reports Emanate 
From United Kingdom, Cuba, Australia, India and Most Other 


are marked by uncertainty and 


in the situation, according to the weekly 
survey .of world conditions by the De- 
partment of Commerce,.made public Oct. 
3. The Dominion Parliament has ap- 
propriated $20,000,000 for public works 
and other projects in an effort to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation. 

Both imports and exports desclined in 
British overseas trade, the report states, 
and business is further depressed in 
Australia. 

Argentina reports some improvement 
in the general situation. The economic 
| situation in Cuba is said to be unsatis- 





| factory and India also reports little signs 
|of improveemnt, 
The Department’s statement follows 
jin full text: 
| Australia—Business throughout the 
| Commonwealth has been further de- 
pressed by Federal and State budget 
proposals, all of which indicate increased 
taxation. The proposed compulsory 
wheat pool for New South Wales and 
Victoria has been rejected. The Whole- 
sale Fruit Distributors Association of 
|New South Wales is p ‘nning a second 
;shipment of oranges to Canada and is 
|experimenting with the Hong Kong, 
| Shanghai and Kobe markets. 
| Argentina—The news that the. $50,- 
000,000 government short term loan ne- 
gotiated in the United States will pay 
interest at 5 per cent has been received 
with general satisfaction in Argentina, 
as this favorable interest is considered 
to be an expression of confidente on the 
part of international financial centers in 
the Government’s effort to restore and 
improve the country’s credit and produc- 
tive capacity. 4 
The port labor situation has greatly 
| improved, owing to the firmness of the 
government in dealing with radical 
|unions and professional agitators. The 
new weakness in the world cereal prices 
has further affected business and credits 
1 adversely, but the extensive rains which 
have fallen in almost all the districts of 
|the country have made the agricultural 
| and livestock outlook favorable. 


| Austrian Conditions 


Continue Depressed ; 

Austria—General conditions in Aus- 
|trian industry continue depressed, al- 
though a slight improvement is Feported 
lin the iron and machinery branches be- 
| cause of State railway orders; the leather 
‘and shoe industry also shows some im- 
provement. The textile industry con- 
; tinues depressed with especially unfavor- 
able reports 


| 


| 





} 
| 


from the Vorarlberg mills, 
which are suffering from a sharp re- 
duction in the usual orders from India 
for cotton goods. Business is undisturbed 
by the political situation. Unfilled or- 
ders in the cotton-spinning mills at the 
end of July totaied 8,300,000 pounds, the 
same as at the end of the preceding | 
month. The Alpine Mining Company’s | 
unfilled orders at the ena of August} 
totaled 38,000 tons, a decrease of 9,000 
tons from the previous month, | 

The company’s production of pig iron 
in August amourted to 24,000 tons, that | 
lof steel ingots 27,000 tons as against 
| 21,000 and 22,000 tons, respectively, in the 
preceding month. Lignite production in 
July totaled 240,000 tons. Paper out- 
put increased from 16,600 tons in June 
to 18,400 tons in July and that of cel- 
lulose from 17,900 tons to 18,600 tons. 
The official railway report for July 
showed a total freight traffic of 359,- 
000,000 net freight-ton-kilometers asi 
compared with 361,000,000 in June. Re- 
cipients of unemployment subsidies on | 
bered 158,000, an increase 
of 2,000 since the middle of August. The, 
| wholesale price index dropped 3 points 
'to 115. The Vienna stock market index 
\stood at 855 on Sept. 15, a decline of 
|four poirts in the month. Imports dur- 
ing August were valued at $29,000,000, 
exports at $21,000,000. Declared exports 
ite the United States in August, totaled 
$621,000,000. 


| Business Less 


Favorable in Bolivia _ 
| Bolivia.—Business conditions have | 
| hecome progressively less favorable dur- | 
ing the past month. Credits are tight 
land it is understood that private lenders 
jean readily obtain as high as 5 per cent 
per month. Collections are exceedingly 
difficult and most merchants are refus- 
ing to sell on anything but a cash basis. 
Since January currency in circulation 
has been reduced by 20 per cent, which 
has considerably hampered general busi- 
ness. Some importers are ordering prac- 
tically nothing but essential food prod- 
lucts, while others are reducing their 
lorders to far below normal requirements 
or ordering in a. hand-to-mouth fashion. 
!There is a general fear that exchange 
will break and merchants are therefore 
unwilling to make commitments in for- 
leign currencies. The mining situation 
remains unchanged. ; ’ 

Brazil.—Slow business which prevailed 
|throughout August continued © during 
| September but for a few exceptions. A 
| somewhat better feeling prevails because 
of improved exchange and a widespread 
belief that the political situation is sat- 
-isfactorv. Nevertheless the approaching 
|ehange of administratio~ in November 
lis delaying improvement. Coffee ship- 
ments are normal and prices are up, but 
| manufacturing continues depressed, and 
Sao Paulo textile mills are reducing op- 
‘erations still further, although the Rio 
¢. Janeiro mills are comparatively ac- 
tive. 

Power consumption is holding up well, 
|compared with 1929. An _ organization 
representing practically ull of the im- 
portant paper mills of Brazil has voted 
to operate at only 66 per cent capacity. 
The general price level is little changed. 
Some decreases have resulted from liqui- 
dation sales, and some increases have 
resulted from the higher cost of im- 
ported merchandise because of the re- 
cent weakness of exchange. Construc- 
tion activity has slowed up and labor 
layoffs continue. The credit situation 
|generally is unimproved, but collections 
are report | to be ‘provi: slightly 
in some sections, ° 


Canada Acts to 


Relieve Unemployment 

Canada.—The special session of the} 
Dominion Parliament was adjourned 
Sept. 22 after passing legislation appro- 
priating $20,000,000 for public works and 
other forms of unemployment relief anu 
jamending the valuation and dumping pro- 
visions of the Customs Act and the Cus- 
toms tariff is respect to the rates on a 
large number of commodities. 

General business conditions are marked 
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General business conditions in Canada *by uncertainty, 
most|of consumer i 
other countries report little improvement lieved the low point of the economic de- 





dealers awaiting the trend 
demand although it is be- 
a has been passed. Sales of Win- 
er lines have improved Prairie turnover 
somewhat although manufacturing is 
still at a low ebb. The annual Montreal 
radio show held in the past week was 
well attended. Collections are generally 
fair in the east and fair to slow in the 
western provinces. 

The Maritimes and Quebec provinces 
are harvesting satisfactory crops. On- 
tario anticipates a light corn crop but a 
fair tobacco crop. Recent rains and light 
snow in the prairie provinces, while mak- 
ing up for moisture deficiency over large 
areas exhausted by Summer heat and 
drought, have delayed ‘harvest opera- 
tions. It is now estimated that 95 per 
cent of Manitoba wheat has. been 
threshed as compared with 80 per cent 
in Saskatchewan and 60 to 65 per cent 
in Alberta. A large majority of the 
wheat so far inspected has graded con- 
tract. Effective Sept. 23 the Canadian 
wheat pool reduced initial payments on 
deliveries of oats, rye and flax by 5 
cents, 10 cents and 25 cents per bushel, 
respectively, 

Eastern shoe and leather manufac- 
turers are experiencing a much better 
demand and are consequently producing 
on &@ more active scale. The textile in- 
dustry is unsettled, but optimistic fore- 
seeing increased production with less 
competition from Japanese and Czech 
lines. One of the largest of the Quebec 
mills is reported to be bringing addi- 
tional looms into operation to increase 
its output from 65 ,to 80 per cent ca- 
pacity. Ontario inventories ‘in textile 
lines are low, and some dealers predict 
a actual shortage, although Fall orders 
are smaller than usual. There has been 
little or no improvement in new auto- 
mobile sales, but. accessories :.nd parts 
are selling fairly well. 

The August production of Canadian 
plants, 9,792 units, is the lowest of the 
year to date, being 4 per cent under 
July and 31 per cent under August, 1929, 
production. Eastern demand for elec- 
trical apparatus has ir:proved somewhat 
and hardware distributors in that sec- 
tion are satisfied with the general out- 
look, although sales are bélow last year’s 
level. A slight pick-up is noted in Win- 
ter specialties, including seasonal sport- 
ing goods, which are moving fairly well. 
Substantial increases are noted in On- 
tario prices for window glass. Seasonal 
quiet rules the agricultural implements 
market, where demand is light; the ma- 
chinery market has not improved. 

Waterproof clothing prices in Vancou- 
ver have been advanced, but the rubber 
¢ ods market there ‘continues quiet. The 
British Columbia pack of canned salmon 
to Sept. 20 totals 1,814,000 cases, a rec- 
ord for the province. Foodstuffs are re- 
ported to be moving in nearly normal 
volume in Ontario, but stocks on hand 
are fairly low. August production of 
pig iron and steel in Canadian plants 
was substantially under July outpft and 
was only about half of the total for that 
month of last year. A slight gain, how- 
ever, is noted in the output of ferro- 
alloys. 


General Business 


Declines in Chile 


Chile.—General business, both whole- 
sale and retail, during September was 
slightly under the previous month in 
spite of the expected revival of retail 
sales based upon unusual seasonal de- 
mand. Retail merchants continue hand- 
to-mouth buying and there is a pro- 
nounced tendency to reduce stocks which 
are rather large in such lines as textiles, | 
automobiles, shoes, office equipment, 
hardware and building material. The 
turnover in merchandise such as farm 
machinery tires, radios, and phonographs 








Countries, Weekly Trade Study Shows 


is holding up well but in office equipment 
building materials, cement, industrial 
machinery and textiles is appreciably 
less than last month. 

Despite favorable weather conditions 
there has been little change in the auto- 
mobile business. Sales of expensive and 
medium priced cars are very slow but in 
the popular priced cars sales in certain 
lines are fairly satisfactory. There is a 
noticeable slackening in both private 
and government building activities. On 
account of large stocks on hand, shoe, 
textile and furniture factories have fur- 
ther reduced production as compared 
with August, and textile manufactures 
have resorted to price cutting in an ef- 
fort to secure business. This as yet has 
not been reflected in retail prices. 
~China.—Business conditions in north 
China are quiet, with no signs of dis- 
turbance by the change in government. 
Railway traffic on the Peking-Mukden 
railway, which was interrupted last week, 
is now operating on schedule. All trains 
between Peking and Tientsin have been 
restored but are operating on delayed 
schedule. Runs on Shansi_ banks’ in 
Peking and Tientsin took place during 
the week. with two banks unable to meet 
creditors. The dispute between tobacco 
firms and the local tax bureau is now 
believed to be settled and factories ex- 
pect to begin operations on Oct. 1. Trade 
in minerals is quiet, but the tone of the 
market is slightly optimistic. Business 
in south China is also quiet. Buying con- 
tees slow with little improvement in 
sight. 


Colombia Reports 


No Improvement 


Colombia.—Economic conditions showed 
no improvement during September, the 
serious depression continuing throughout 
the country with unemployment increas- 
ing. Imports of textiles, foodstuffs, 
drugs and automobiles are dull. The 
Govérnment has launched a program of 
economies and efforts are being made to 
ameliorate the situation. The most en- 
couraging sign is the favorable balance 
of visible trade. In the first seven 
months of this year, exports to the 
United States totaled $61,691,000 while 
imports from this country for the same 
period amounted to $15,330,000. The 
United States takes about 85 per cent 
of the total exports from Colombia and 
supplies about 50 per cent of the im- 
ports. 

Costa Rica.—There has been little, it | 
any, change in the general economic situ- 
ation during September as compared with 
the previous month. Old collections are 
gradually being taken up and new col-; 
lections are being met satisfactorily. 
Trading is reported dull, but this is 
partly seasonal. Harvesting of the 
1930-31 coffee crop has begun in the Tur- 
rialba district from which section a small 
shipment of coffee. went forward during 
the week ended Sept. 25. The average| 
price for 112 pounds of Costa Rican cof- 
fee sold in the London market during 
September was about 129 shillings, as 
compared with-159 shillings in the cor- 
responding month of 1929. Exports of 
bananas from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15 amounted 
to 4,293,180, of which 2,600,215 bunches 
went to the United States. Shipments 
of cacao during the same period totaled ; 
4,340 metric tons of which 2,600 tons 
went to the United States. 

Cuba.—The general economic situation 
continued unsatisfactory during the 
month of September, and it is generally 
conceded that business activities have 
shown a further decline as compared | 
with the preceding month. There are 
various signs of decreased activities and 
reduced purchasing power. Havana bank 
clearings during August totaled $54,044,- 
342.51, the lowest figure since December, 
1922, and clearings for the first 23 days 
of September amounted to $40,988,- 
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For Chromium Ore| 


Bureau of Mines Testing Meth- 
ods to Enable Production 
On Commercial Basis 





Concentration of local ores may re- 
sult in a,commercial grade of chromite, 
aceording to a statement Oct. 3 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce . This country imports nearly all 
chromium ores used industrially, since 
domestic ores are of low grade, it was 
explained. Tests at a Bureau experi- 
ment .station indicate that suitable ore 
dressing methods will satisfactorily sep- 
arate domestic chromite from associated 
minerals. The full text of thee state- 
ment follows: 


The United States imports almost all 
of the chromium ores now used in indus- 
try. Domestic ores are usually low grade 
and therefore do not compete with for- 
eign supply of better grade. In some 
cases it may be practical to make a com- 
mercial grade of chromite by concentra- 
tion of local ores. : 
_ A report of investigations soon to be| 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines on work done at the Rare and 
Precious Metals Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the University of Ne- 
vada, Reno, Nev., deals with the con- 
centration of chromite ores. 

The tests indicate that suitable ore 
dressing methods will produce a satis- 
factory separation between chromite and 
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Draperies Found « 
Important Outlet 
Of Cotton Fabric 


Department of ‘Agriculture 
Bureau Also Describes 
New Material Suited for 
Winter Playclothes 





































Curtains and draperies, being «fre- 
quently replaced, provide a large house- 
hold use for cotton fabrics, the Bureau 
of Home Economics stated on Oct. 3 in 
giving an outline of its cooperation with 
the'New Uses for Cotton Committee. 

A ff®w American cotton material well 
suited for Winter play suits has been 
discovered and a market has been opened 
for it, according to the statement, which 
was made public by the Department of 
Agriculture, and follows in full text: 

Style trends, laundering practices, and 


the tendency of women to buy ready-to- 
wear garments rather than to make them 
at home, have been recognized for some 
time as important forces influencing the 
utilization of cotton fabrics for clothing. 
In speaking before the New Uses for 
Cotton Committee Sept. 30, Ruth 

















caution is recommended as regards grant- 





the minerals with which it is usually as-| Cotto dg 
sociated. Minerals ordinarily designed|©’Brien, who is in charge of the tex~- 
as chromite vary greatly in chemical|tile and clothing division of the Bureau 
composition, and contain in addition to|°f Home Economics, said that the Bureau 
the iron and chromium oxide of the pure|takes these factors into account in its 
chromite qundidareble amounts of mag-/research in cotton utilization. 
nesium oxide and aluminum oxide. The ttabili i 
grade of concentrate which can be ob- ane ~ amines 
tained is thus limited by the composition; Early in 1927 a study of the influence 
of the chrome minerals present. of dress styles and patterns on the com 
Fie a of cotton yerenns, dering e 
928. preceding 10 years was published. e 
cuvicleoed ter 27 ore may te study showed that there was no change 
This, “axodas. of. a tinued in general style or silhouette during that 
. o rrency continued | period which was commensurate with the 
during September, further depleting the fluctuating demand for yardage. The 
estimated stock of money circulating in length of the skirt and of the sleeve were 


Cuba. That this should be the case dur- 
ing the period of the year when, due ae style changes of pronounced 


to the activities of sugar mills in re- - . 
pairing their machinery, preparing cane| A Study of the home sewing practices 
fields, etc., the movement should be the|}°f women throughout the country indi- 
other way, bears out the assumption|.cated that more cotton dresses were be- 
that less than usual is being done along|ing made in homes than any other type 
these lines, and that the pay rolls of|of garment. To remedy fitting troubles 
the mills are exceptionally low. The 
banks, in view of the unfavorable situ- 
ation of the raw sugar industry, are 
further tightening their credits, with the 
result that additional amounts of money 
have become. available for use by them 
in the United States. 
_Ecuador.—There has beeh no appre- 
ciable change in economic conditions in 
Ecuador during the past month. The 
agricultural industry continues to suffer 
from low world prices for cacao and cof- 
fee. However, business is adapting itself 
to the changed situation through reduc- 
tion of imports and general economy. 
Money is scarce and credit is restricted. 
A material reduction in the 1931 budget 
by Congress is improbable. Wages and 
prices of commodities for domestic con- 
sumption remain about the same as last 
year. There is no unusual unemploy- 
ment. The value ‘tf imports for the first 
seven months of 1930. was $2,400,000 
less than for the same period last year. 
Exports were generally larger in volume 
than last year. 

Finland.—Economic conditionswn Fin- 
land slowly improved during September 
but there were nooutstanding develop- 
ments. Prices for staple products of 
the country are still low and trade is still 
slack. Political uncertainty is given as 
the major cause of the present business 
financial dullness but it is generally felt 
that with the political situation clarified 
conditions in Finland will impreve with 
more certainty. 

Haiti—The acute business depression 
resulting chiefly from the fall in prices 
of coffee, Haiti’s economic mainstay, but 
also from price declines in cacao, sisal, 
logwood and cotton still continues with 
no signs of relief apparent. “Utmost 


shown by the survey, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1530, “Fitting Dresses and Blouses,” was 
published. More than 600,000 copies 
have been distributed to date. 


The suitability of cotton fabrics for 
Children’s clothing, and the need of home- 
makers and extension workers for de- 
signs in accord with modern thought 
on child training, led the Bureau to c@- 
operative studies with the Washingt 
Child Research Center and other nur- 
sery schools. As a result, six illustrated 
leaflets on children’s clothing have come 
from the press and are widely used. 
Exhibits of garments are being sent to 
nursery “schools, universities, and child 
research centers. In connection with a 
study of designs and fabrics for Winter 
play suits, a new American cotton ma- 
terial well suited to this purpose has been 
discovered and a market, consequently, 
opened up for it. 


Study Of Laundry Wear 


Investigations on the deterioration of 
jcotton material during laundering and 
on new and desirable sizing materials 
for cotton fabrics have been under way 
the past few years. Studes on the re- 
lation of grade and character of cotton 
to the properties and wearing qualities 
of finished fabrics, particularly sheets, 
are in progess. A general bulletin on 
the selection of cotton fabrics was pub- 
lished to assist women in judging weave, 
finish, and other characteristics before 
purchasing. : 
. A new bulletin on “Window Curtain. 
ing” is now in presg to replace the earlier 
edition; which was quickly exhausted. 
Over 35 standard fabrics are listed and 
their suitability for different types of 
draperies pointed out. More yardage is 
used for curtains and draperies than for 
almost any other household purpose and 
frequent replacement is necessary. The 
bulletin stresses the use of cotton fabrics 
for curtains in the average home. 


ing credits. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 6. 
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Miscellaneous Actions on Calendar 


Of Supreme Court Are Summarized 
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Cases Involving Powers of Federal Officers, 
Contracts, Assessments, Deeds of Trust, Land 
Titles and Other Matters on Docket \ 


Approximately 55 cases of a miscel- 
laneous nature, arising from powers of 
Federal officers, alleged easements, con- 
tracts, assessments, contracts and deeds 
of trust, land registrations and titles and 
other problems are on the 1930 docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United! 
States, within a week of its first meet- | 
ay * on Oct. 6. 3 

he court is asked to determine the 
authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, by administrative order, to fix ; 
prices on oil produced under a lease on 
the public domain, in a petition for a 
writ of certiorari/m the case of Texas 
Company v. Wilbur, No. 941. 


Hotel Upholds Right to 


Unobstructed View of Lake | 


* In 1928, the petition states, the peti- 
tioner, by written contract, agreed to 
buy from the holder of a lease a certain | 
amount of oil at a stipulated _price. This 
price the Secretary of the Interior did 
not approve and he directed that another 
‘he set, threatening to enforce his order 
Wiy shutting in the wells. The petitioner 
contends that the Secretary was without 
authority to make a rule or regulation, 
or to insert in leases a provision by vir- 
tue of which he might fix prices at which 
the lessee may sell his oil. 

The right of the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago to an -unobstructed view across 
Michigan Avenue.and out across Lake | 
‘Michigan is involved in the petition for 
la writ of certiorari in Stevens Hotel Co. 
v. Chicago Yacht Club et al., No. 408. 
The Yacht Club, it is stated, plans to 
erect a new club house on property be- 
tween the hotel and the lake, which, it is 
contended is subject to an unobstructed | 
view easement to all property owners on 
the west side of the avenue in the dis- 
trict in question. a 

It is noted that the clubhouse is pro- 
posed to be built on land filled in by the 
club under the authority of the Secretary | 
of War. This land, however, the hotel | 
company contends, is an accretion to the 
territory known as Grant Park, over | 
Which the easement is said to exist. — | 

The obligations of an automobile | 
dealer’s contract with the manufacturer | 
are an issue in the case, of Chevrolet} 
Motor Co. v. Gladding, No. 386. The 
agreement in question, it is stated, con- 
tained an allotment of cars to a dealer 

r a specific period, and, as well, a clause | 
Phidding cancellation on the part of 
the company at less than 60 days notice 
unless the dealer were found to be deal- 
ing in other than exclusive Chevrolet 
parts. 

The breach alleged was the cancella- 
tion upon 10 days’ notice, the lower court 
holding that under the contract the mo- 
tor company was compelled to sell auto- 
mobile parts and accessories to the re- 
»pondent. 


Slander Suit Against 
Senator on Docket 


A slander suit, brought against Sena- 
tor James Couzens (Rep.}, of Michigan, 
is. presented.to the Court in, the case of 
Coch?an v. Couzens, No. 399. The issue 
presented by the petition is whether a 
right of action will lie against a Senator 
of the United States for slanderous mat- | 
ter uttered in the course of a speech on 
the floor of the Senate, but charged to 
have been made “unofficially and not in 
the discharge of his official duty as a 
& Senator of the United States” and “of | 
and concerning a subject not then and 
there pertinent or relevant to any mat- 
ter under inquiry by the Senate.” 

Construction of the terms of a deed 
of trust is asked to be made by the Court 
in the case entitled Annapolis Company 
v. Wardman et al., No. 331. According 
to the petition, the deed of trust was 
‘given on certain hotel property, desig- 
nating land and premises and “also fur- 
niture and equipment now in or herein- 
after to be placed in the building on | 
said land.” 

It authorized the trustees in case of 
default “to-advertise and sell said land 
and premises” to satisfy the debt. The 
question raised in the petition is whether 
such a power of sale authorized a sum- 
mary trustee sale of all “furniture and 
equipment” with the land and premises. 

A judicial. determination that, where | 
there is no diminution of value, a side- | 
walk across rural land is not an encum- 
brance while an easement across a city 
lot is an encumbrance is involved in the 
case of Hamilton et al. v. Atlantic Mort- 
gage & Finance Co., No, 345. In the pe- 
tition it is stated that the case arises un- 
der an option for city property in the 
City of Miami, Fla., which after tender 
of money and payment of the option was 
claimed to be encumbered by a dedica- | 
tion to the city of a 10-foot strip for 
sidewalk purposes. 


Philippine Railway Company 
Litigant in Action 


Three cases sought to be reviewed by 
the court involve the so-called Borland 
amendment, applicable to benefit assess- 
ments for street improvements in the 
District of Columbia. The application 
of the amendment which provides for tne 
“front foot” rule in the assessments of 
enefits is claimed to be unconstiutional 
in the three cases where it was applied 
to angular lots. 

In a case from the Philippine Islands, 
Npek Wing v. Philippine Railway Co., 
No. 307, the right of the owner of land 
bordering on a navigable arm of the! 
sea to access from his land over the 
shore to the navigable channel is involved. | 
The petitioner, it is wniee. contends that : 
this alleged right has been destroyed by! 
the grant of a franchise ‘to the rari- 
road company of a right of way eng 
the shore line. 

The validity of interim certificates, is- | 
sued in the vuourse of a street improve-' 
ment program of the City of Lake Worth, ; 
Fla., is contested in the case of City 
of Lake Worth v. R. M. Grant & Co., 
Inc., No. 456. The certificates were is- 
sued, it is explained in the petition, in 
order not to hold up_the imprdévement 
work, the city promising to issue im-| 
provement bonds in their place as soon 
as the bonds were validated. 

The State courts, however, proceeding | 
under statute, refused to validate the 
bonds and declared that the interim 
certificates ‘had the same standing as the 
bonds and denied recovery on them. They 
are now sought to be validated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. i 

Registration of land under the provi- 
sions of the Torrens Law of the State of 
New York is questioned in the petition 
for a writ of certiorari in the case of 
People of the State of New York y, Isaac | 
G. Johnson & Co., No. 335. 





| Since its officer acted as agent for the 
| plaintiff rather than for the defendant. 


| issue. 


| Subject of Proceedings 


; regulating the assignment of wages is 


proved by the United States Government 
for an improvement involved in straight- 
ening the Harlem River Ship Canal at 
a curve to the south of a railroad op- 
erated by the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., and lying between the Hudson 
River and Marble Hill in the City of 
New York. 

A claim against the estimated $6,000,- | 
000 estate of the late James G. Scripps, 
publisher, alleged to arise out of a con- 
tract entered into between him and his 
father for the management of the news- 
paper interests is involved in the case of 
Scripps v. Scripps et al., No. 825. | 

The petitioner contends in her brief 
that Edward D. Scripps promised his 
son in 1911, for managing the former’s 
newspaper enterprises, one-half of the 
increment therefrom. Instances are cited 
in the brief which accompanies the peti- 
tion which are claimed to show that the 
parties considered “the arrangement 
binding upon them though they said it 
was ‘not in the nature of a contract.’ ” 

An alleged purchase of stock in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- | 
pany through an officer of the Southwest 
Bell Telephone Company is contested in 
the petition for a writ of certiorari in 
the case of Coughlin v. Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, No. 197. The 
company official is claimed to have ab- 
sconded with the purchase money. The 
telephone company, it is stated in the 
petition, contended that it was not liable 


This was sustained by the lower court | 
and the matter of agency is now at} 


Stock Purchase Contract 


The liability for the balance of the pur- 
chase price and damages under a stock 
purchase contract are involved in the 
two cases of Seagraves v. Wallace et al.,! 
Nos. 365 and 366. The contract, it is ex- 
plained in the briefs supporting the peti-| 
tions, states that the contract, at the) 
date of its alleged breach, was an execu- 
tory one for the sale of a certain number 
of shares of stock of the Corpus Christi. 
Gas Company. 

It is claimed that the seller cannot re- 
cover on a contract for the purchase 
price in case of breach of such a con- 
tract, but that his remedy is limited to 
an action for damages, the measure be- 
ing the difference between the contract 
price and the market value at the time 
and place of the breach. 

The constitutionality of an Ohio law 


contested in the case of Dunn v. Ohio, 
No. 443, on petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. This same case is sought to be} 
reviewed by way of appeal also, the ap- 
peal being docketed under the same title 
and number. 

The law provides, it is explained, that 
any, assignment of wages under $300 
will be construed as a loan on wages and 
the difference between the amount as- 
signed and the money advanced will be 
construed as interest. The petitioner 
and appellant contends that this inter- 
feres with the right to sell the product 
of labor and also with the right to buy it. 

Destruction of access to property by 
reason of a building of abutments neces- 
sary to track elevations by a railroad 
is claimed to be a taking of property 
without due process of law in the case 
of Powers et al. v. “New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad et al., No. 446. — 

It is conténded that the lower court 
erred in flot holding that private prop- 
erty rights could not be taken directly 
or indirectly for the railroad company 
without the institution of condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mleged failure to receive a proper 
hearing by the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa is made the basis of a review in 
the case of Willis v. Scott et al., No. 
424. The petitioner contends that the 
court was prejudiced against her counsel 
and that under Rule 7 of the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court she was entitled to be 
h@ard by printed briefs but that her 
“briefs had been thrown in the waste- 


| United States 


;cis W. Hill v. United ‘States, No. 5191; 
| Empire & Southeastern Railway Co. v. 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, 


|5135; Vahan Cardashian v. Edgar C.| 


| rights of either the stockholders or the| 


| Divorcee’s Right to 





basket” by the Chief Justice, who, it is 
declared, stated that he would pay no 
attention to her counsel. 

In the petition for a writ of certiorari 
in the case of Sanchez v. Borras, No. 
423, the construction of a Porto Rico 
statute \dealing with the substantive 
rights of parties to contracts and con- 
veyances is presented to the court for 
determination. 4 

It is stated in the petition that, as the 
situation exists now, the insular courts in 
Porto Rico held ‘sections 1268 and 1266 
of the Civil Code an absolute bar to ré- 
cission suits filed after the expiration of 
four years from the date of contract or 
conveyance, and the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Porto Rieo enters into the 
merits of similar suits notwithstanding 
said sections. 

The insular courts, it is added, hold 


{that these sections determine substan- 


tive rights; the United States District | 
Court in the present case has held that 
the sections are mere statutes of limita- 
tions against which the District Court, 
as a court of equity, may relieve. 


Power of Court to Appoint 


Receiver Is Question 


The power of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia to appoint a 
receiver in a law cause there pending | 
is contested in the case of Pickford et 
al. v. Jackson, Nos. 221 and 222. The 
petition also raises the question of 
wh_.c-. a receiver appointed in a law 
cause at the instance of a plaintiff who 
has not obtained a judgment can main- 
tain a creditor’s bill or a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver of the debtor’s 
property. ? 

The Federal statute governing the is- 
sue of execution is asked to be con- 
strued in the petition for a writ of certi- 
orari in the case of Custer v. McCutch- 
eon, No. 422. The statute provides, it 
is explained in the petition, that “the 
party in whose favor judgment-is given 
may at any time within five years after 
the entry thereof have a writ of execu- 
tion issued for its enforcement.” 

Two questions are raised in this con- 
nection by the petition. First, can the 
petitioner maintain a separate action to 
enjoin the enforcement of a judgment; 
and secondly, is the statute tantamount 
to a statute of limitations, and if so, may 
it be invoked against the. United States? 


proposition at issue, according to the pe- 
tition, is “can a mortgage upon ¥eal es- 
tate be foreclosed, under the law of the 
State of Oklahoma, where the principal 
obligation which the mortgage secures 
is unenforceable?” 
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New Term to Open ‘ 
With Large Docket 


Court of Appeals of District of 
Columbia to Hear Many Tax 
And Radio Cases 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, opens its 1930 term on 
Oct. 6 with about 60 more cases than 
were listed on the calendar for the term 
last year. The 1929 calendar contained 
about 197 cases, and the calendar this 
year totals about 258 cases, 

Included on the calendar are approxi- 
mately 62 appeals from the Board of 
Tax Appeals and about 23 appeals from 
the Federal Radio Commission. Of the 
23 mandamus cases on the special cai- 
endar five involve the Director of the 
J s Veterans’ Bureau and 
eight are against the Secretary of the 
Interior in which the court is asked to 
compel him to issue oil and gas pros- 
pecting permits. 

The following cases are on assign- 
ment for Oct. 6, the opening day: Fran- 


No. 
5089; Oscar C. Thomas v. Grievance 
Committee, Supreme Court, D. C., No. 





Snyder, No. 5139; Havens & Martin, Inc.,| 
v. Federal Radio Commission, No. 5141; | 
D. J. Dunigan, Ince., v. District of Co-| 
lumbia, No. 5143; W. 0. Ansley Jr. v. 
Federal Radio Commission, No. 5149; 
Robert H. Lucas v. Blackstone Mfg. Co..| 
No. 5161; Enea Crace v. United States, | 
No. 5164; Proctor L. Dougherty v. Ed-| 
ward E. H. Browning, No. 5176; Proctor 
L. Dougherty v. Gus Lee Hogan, No. 
5177; and Proctor L. Dougherty v. Wal- 
ter D. Toms, No. 5178. “ 
LOCO Ol eee” 

1 
the State in the case of State ex rel. 
Board of School Directors of the Parish 
of St. Landry, La., v. Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Co. No. 328, in which lands so do- 
nated are said to have been sold to pri- 
vate individuals by the State. The con- 
troversy now centers, according to the| 
petition, upon the present right, title| 
and interest in the lands, 

The affairs of the Tonopah Extension 
Mining Company are\asked to be re- 
viewed in the petition filed in the case 
of Friedrichsen v. Guaranty Trust Co. 
et al., Nos. 227 and 228, where it is 
charged that the controlling stockholders 
have so manipulated the business of 
the company as to unnecessarily cause 
a. default in the payment of certain 
interest installments on bonds in or- 
der to acquire and control all the assets’ 
of the company. 

The lower court ruled upon the mat- 
ter and held that the alleged acts of 
the directors and officers were not a 
breach of their fiduciary obligations as 
trustees of the corporation and _ its 
stockholders, and that their conduct con- 
stituted in law no fraud upon the! 





corporation. 


Property Contested 


The validity of an ordinance of the 
City of San Francisco is contested in 
the case of Gamage et al. v. Masonic 
Cemetery Association et al., No. 229. The 
ordinance, it is explained in the peti- 
tion, ordered the removal of a cemetery 
where it was deemed to be a nuisance. 
It is claimed that the particular remains, 
lodged in the cemetery, are not in fact 
a nuisance and that they can never be- 
come such. 

The petition claims that the ordinance | 
is a quasi-judicial proceeding. It is al- 
leged to be an attempt to abate by 
special act a particular condition declared 
to be a nuisance. In such proceedings, 
it is contended, the property owners are 
entitled as of right to an opportunity 
to defend. 

The Commissioner of Rogers County, 
Okla., in its case against the Bristow 
Battery Co. et al., No, 136, seek, through 
a review of the court, to obtain some re-! 
life on bonds acquired by the county from 
the City of Drumright, Okla., which have 
been declared void by the State Supreme 
Court. . 

It is contended by the Commissioners 
that the county has been denied due 
process of law by the decision of the 
State court in a case to which it was 
not a party and in which its interests 
were not represented. 

The right to an interest in property 
through inheritance is involved in the 
case of Passailaigue v. Herron et al., No. 
172. According to the brief in opposi- | 
tion to certiorari the question in the 
case is whether a citizen of South Caro- 
lina, whose wife divorced him in Louis- 
inana 10 years before her death, can 
come into the State of Florida and take 
from her minor child property beqeauthed 
to him. The petition, on the other hand, 
declares that the Louiisiana divorce had 
been vacated and set aside by the court 
rendering it. 

In a case from the Philippine Islands, 
Elser v. Asia Banking Corporation, No. 
133, the liability of the purchaser of a 
stock subscription contract is raised. 


Porto Rican Controversy 


Involves 1883 Marriage 


According to the statement of facts 
in the petition, the petitioner’s intestate 
in 1922 purchased from Luis R. Yangco 
935 shares in a corporation known as 
Yangco-Rosenstock & Co, and assumed 
the liability of Mr. Yangco for subscribed 
stock then appearing on the books of the 
company in Mr. Yangco’s name. 

The petitioner contends that the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands on the matter was erroneous 
in finding that there was a novation of 
the subscription contract between the 
company and Mr. Yangco, by the substi- 
tution of debtors, such as to convert ‘the 
deceased into a debtor of the company 
thereunder. 

A marriage in 1883 is in controversy 
in the case of Casals y. Fernandez, No. 
303, which comes from Porto Rico. The 
record upon which the alleged marriage 
was claimed to be shown, it is pointed 
out in the petition, was the reconstruc- 
tion of the suppressed entry of the mar-| 
riage upoh a register in the parish 
church, 

Such evidence is claimed to violate the 
hearsay rule in that neither the entry 
nor the “canonical expediente of recon- 
struction” showed that the marriage was 
really performed, that the original reg- 
ister had been destroyed nor that the 
parish priést who made the reconstructed 
entry was empowered by the bishop of 
the Havana diocese to hear evidence in 
the case, 

, A question of land title is raised in an- 
other case from the Philippine Islands,| 
Director of Lands y, Villa-Abrille, No. 
64, in which the Court has granted a re- 
view. According to the petition, the 
question presented is: “Is the decree of 
the Land Registration Court res adju- 
dicata against an unsuccessful applicant 
for the registration of land inder the, 
Torrens title system, where other par- 








CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Customs duties—Forfeiture of vessel—Smuggling—Liquor cargo— 


A vessel which was licensed to engage in fishing but was used by lessee and 
crew in an attempt to smuggle liquor into the United States, in violation of the 


| Tariff Act of 1922 and the provision of the Navigation Act which prohibits the 


use of a vessel in an unlawful trade contrary to the terms of her license, was 
subject to forfeiture in proceedings under the customs and navigation hws, fol- 
lowing the conviction of the persons in charge for smuggling, notwithstanding 
the fact that the contraband cargo was liquor. 


United States v. Motor Trawler “Pilot,” etc.; C. C. A. 4, No. 2916, Sept. 19, 
1930. 


Information—Sufficiency—Canal Zone prosecution—Designation of government— 


An information charging a violation of the National Prohibition Act in the 
Canal Zone, in the name of “the government of the Canal Zone,” which stated 
that the attorney appeared for the “government of the Canal Zone” and that 
the violation of the National Prohibition Act was an offense “against the peace 
and es gd of the government of the Canal Zone” was valid although there is 
no such legal entity as the “government of the Canal Zone” and the sovereign 

ower in. the Zone is the “United States of America,” and although the Prohi- 

ition Act, in so far as it applies to the Canal Zone, is not a local law, but a 
law of the United States, since Congress has expressly authorized the 
prosecution of a criminal action in the name of theg“government of the Canal 
Zone” under an information in the name of the “government of the Canal 
Zone” and has authorized the use of the words “‘against the peace and dignity 
of the governmet of the Canal Zone” by sections 5, 65, and 67 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure for the Canal Zone, 


Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 
1878, Aug. 16, 1930. 


a eee collission insurance—Liability of insurer—Measure of 
ability— 

Where the frame of an automobile was sprung, the rear axles were bent, the 
upholstery was seared with acid, the doors were battered, the rear wheel was 


| broken, the windows were shattered and the car was otherwise injured, as the 


result of a collision, the owner was entitled, under a full coverage collision clause 
of policy insuring him against “loss or damage’”’ caused by a collision, to the 
difference between the fair cash value of the car before the accident and its 
fair cash value after the accident, although the policy expressly limited the 
insurer’s liability to “the actual cost of replacement of the property damaged 
or destroyed,” since the word replacement within the policy meant the restora- 
tion of the property to its condition prior to the injury and such restoration 
could not be accomplished by the repair or replacement of the broken or damaged 
parts, in view of the nature and extent of the injuries to the automobile. 

Rossier v. Union Automobile Insurance Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct.. No. 1499, Sept. 
23, 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile collision insurance—Liability of insurer—Right of in- 
surer to replace and repair broken and damaged parts in effort to minimize 
damagés— 

An insurance company which has insured the owner of an automobile against 
the loss or damage caused by a collision has the right to replace and repair 
broken and damaged parts in an effort to put the automobile in substantially 
the same condition as it was prior to the collision if it is capable of being so 
repaired, so as to limit the recovery under the policy to the actual cost of re- 
placement and repair, although the policy does not expressly give it such 
right, since the measure of liability under such a policy~is the cost of replace- 
ment and@gepair and not the difference between the value of the car before and 
after the accident if the replacement and repair of the parts will put it in sub- 
stantially the same condition as it was prior to the collision. 

Rossier v. Union Automobile Insurance Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1499, Sept. 
28, 1930. 


Prohibition—Operation of National Prohibition Act—Canal Zone— 


The National Prohibition Act and all amendments, including the Jones Act, are 
applicable. to the Canal Zone in their entirety, and the operation of the act 
to the Zone is not limited to the provisions of section 20, although only such 
provisions are peculiarly applicable to the Zone, since the Zone is ‘“‘territory” 
subject to. the jurisdiction of the United States, within the meaning of the act 
of 1921 making the Prohibition Act apply “not only to the United States, but 
to all territory subject to its jurisdiction.’ 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 
1878, Aug. 16, 1930. 


Prohibition——Offenses—Sale on board vessel in Canal Zone— 

The sale of intoxicating liquor in the barroom of a steamship temporarily at 
docks in the Canal Zone was a violation of the National Prohibition Act, not- 
withstanding a provision making the act inapplicable “to liquor in transit 
through the Panama Canal,’? since the liquor on board the vessel was not “in 
transit” within the meaning. of such exception, regardless of whether the vessel 
was “in transit.” 


Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 
1878, Aug. 16, 1980. 


Prohibition——Offenses—Sale im Canal Zone as misdemeanor notwithstanding 
Jones Act——Absence of defendants during trial— 

The sale of intoxicating liquor in the Panama Canal Zone in violation of the 
National Prohibition Act, although punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisogment not to exceed six months, as provided in the Jones Act, 
is a misdemeanor and not a felony, since the section of the United States code 
defining a felony as an offense which may be punished by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding: one year,does not apply to prosecutions in the Canal Zone in 
view of the laws applicable exclusively to the Canal Zone making the place of im- 
prisonment determine the character of the offense; and defendants being prose- 
cuted for the sale of liquor in the Canal Zone could therefore be tried in 
their absence. 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 
1878, Aug. 16, 1980. 


Summary of opinions published in full text tn this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in Fhis Issue 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

The very thing on which, for want of invention, a patent was refused can 
scarcely be the equivalent of an invention for which a patent was granted.— 
Athey Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore & Moore, Inc. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2887, Oct. 4, 1930. 

Patents—Traction vehicles not infringed and invalid— . 

Patent 1435788 to Athey for Traction Vehicles, claims 8 to 13, 21 and 22 held 
not infringed; Patent 16283457 to Athey for Traction Mechanism, claims 3, 8 
9,10 and 11 held invalid—Athey Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore & Moore, Inc. (C 
C, A. 8.) —V WU. S. Daily, 2887, Oct. 4, 1930, 


jtraction mechanism, The 





the same title, in another proceeding, 
and have the same question litigated 
again, either in another application to 
register the land or in some other form 
of action, regardless of the former ad- 
judication ? ”? 


Land Fraud Case 
Awaits Disposal 


Six cases, arising out of what is 
termed in_ one of the petitions as a 
“typical California land fraud” are 
sought to be reviewed. These cases are 
Sacramento, Suburban Fruit Lands Co. 
vy. Lindquist, No, 288, and Tatham et al 
y, Sacramento Suburban Fruit Lands Co. 
Nos, 894-398. 

It is explained in the Tatham peti- 
tion that these cases are part of a series 
of 42 which have been tried and ap- 
en 25 which are awaiting their 
urn. 

The land in question, it is claimed, 
was sold to the parties upon the repre- 
sentation that it was valuable fruit land. 


| After a few years of cultivation by the 


purchasers, however, it developed that 
the land was of such a nature that it 
made fruit raising highly problematical. 
In these cases are raised questions of 
the admissibility of evidence, the meas- 
ure of damages and various instructions 
of the lower courts. 

Water rights on the Raft River in 
Idaho are the subject of controversy in 
the case of Pierce et al. v. Albion Idaho 
Land Co., No, 297, According to the 
petition, it is claimed that’ the lower 
courts in ruling upomthe issues of the 
case have set aside transfers of real es- 
tate, the validity of which was not at- 
tacked. 

The lower courts also held, errone- 
ously, it is claimed, in that a convey- 


jance of weal property made by a bank- 


rupt prior to the adjudication ‘in bank- 
ruptcey was valid as to land and invalid 
as to water rights, where the transfer 


case of May et al. v. Marbury et al., No. 
258. This land, it is stated, is wild, un- 
cultivated and unenclosed land lying in 
the foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. The grounds relied upon by the 


aches on the part of the defendant, ac- 
quisition of title by prescription and a 
bar by provisions of the Tennessee code. 

A tax deed to land which suddenly rose 
in value due to the discovery of oil in 
the nearby Seminole fields is an issue in 


is contended by the petitioner that the 
trial court had no jurisdiction because 
‘there was no diversity of citizenship of 
parties. The jurisdiction of the trial 
|court is also attacked in the petition on 
the ground that, prior to and at the com- 
mencement of the suit, jurisdiction of the 
same subject, matter, deed and title be- 
tween the same parties,;was vested ex- 
clusively in the District Court of Semi- 
|nole County, Okla., by a suit filed therein 
by Mr. Ligon and his grantees against 
|the present petitioner for the same re- 
‘lief, and the Federal court had no power 
to assume or take jurisdiction thereof. 

Title to land is also in issue in the 
case of Moore v. Pate et al., No, 230, in 
which‘ it is contested a holding of the 
|District Court that a decree of a Mis- 
sissippi court, which was rendered be- 
fore the return day, up to which return 
day the petitioner had a right to plead 
further, was’ binding and a bar to the 
present suit. 

It is stated that the District Court 
held ‘that the decree of State court was 
a bar to the plaintiff’s suit in the Fed- 
eral court, in the face of the fact that 
the defendants had confessed in open 
court that the decree rendered was er- 
roneously granted; that the State court 
was without jurisdiction, 
decree was null and void. 

The 





etitioner are the insufficiency of a grant, | 


the case of Mathis v. Ligon, No. 184. It: 


and that the; 


remaining 10 cases deal with| 


ties have answered and claimed the land, | was not attacked by the trustee in bank- questions of procedure and the imer- 


‘" 
3 \ 


The lands sought to be registered, it is 
tit in the petition, are located almost | the State of Louisiana are claimed not 


School lands donated by Congress to 


ly within the area adopted and ap- ' to be subject to the laws and registry of 


In Little v. Keaton, No, 185, the main 


and the court, after a hearing, has found 
against the applicant? Or may the ap- 
plicant claim the same land again, upon 


ruptcy or his successor in interest. 
he right to approximately 5,000 acres 
of land in Tennessee is contested in the 


| pretation of court rules and statutes reg- 
julating procedure. i 
The case of Adam v. New York Trust 
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Patent on Chain Traction Vehicle | 


CEE 2387) Ra | 


Held by Court Not to Be Infringed 


Invention Said to Relate to"Device im Nature of 
Trailer Powered From Outside and Em: 
ployed in Swampy Lands 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATHEY Truss WHEEL Co. 


v. 
Moore & Moore, INc. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Third Circuit. 
No. 4241. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAMS, Brapsury, MCCALEB & HIn- 
KLE, BARNES, BippLE & Myers (LYNN 
A. WILLIAMS, Ross O. HINKLE and 
FRANCIS BmppLs, of counsel), for ap- 
pellant; Pau, C. WAGNER (MELVILLE 
CHURCH and C. B. DES JARDINS, of 
counsel), for appellee. 

Before OOLLEY, Circuit Judge, and J. 
WHITAKER THOMPSON amd JOHNSON, 
District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 16, 1980 
WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge.—The plain- 
tiff, assignor of two letters patent to 
Isaac H. Athey, charged the defendant 
with infringement of claims 8, 9, 10, 11 


|12, 13, 21 and 22 of the first patent (No. 


1485788) and claims 3--8, 9, 10 and 
11 of the second patent (No. 1623457) 
for inventions in traction vehicles and 


having found the first patent not 
infringed and the second invalid dis- 
missed the bill. 82 Fed. (2d) 781. This 
appeal followed. 


The invention relates to a chain trac- 
tion device differing from the familiar 
caterpillar type in that the power for 
its movement is not self-contained but 
comes from outside, thus converting it 
into a tender or trailer used mainly in 
low, heavy and swampy land, and re- 
sembling the caterpillar type in that the 
characteristics of its organization are a 
vehicle body mounted on an axle, a beam 
pivotally and rotatably mounted on each 


jend of the axle, a pair of load-supporting | 
wheels rotatably mounted on each end of 


each beam, an endless track or tread 
chain on each side of the vehicle ex- 
tending fore and aft, above, below and 
partly around each pair of wheels, made 
up of a plurality of tread links, trussed 
or self-stiffening, arcuate or outwardly 
convex at the bottom so as to form a 
solid base tread or artificial road on 
which the vehicle can move, yet which 
will fold and permit the chain to travel 
around the wheels, the tread chain being 
long enough to permit slack or allow 
play im its movement around the pair 


jof wheels. 


The plaintiff, though claiming the 
combination to be new, admits that each 
element was in and of itself old in the 
art except the length of the chain or 
tread feature and the slack that accu- 


|mulates in front of the leading wheels. 


It admits, as it must, that slack on all 
ower-driven belting, endless chains and 
ands was old in many arts, otherwise 

they would bind, but maintains that the 

slack of the invention was new in prin- 
ciple—“‘useful slack—slack in an en- 
vironment which gave it (the 'slack) 
function and utility.” 

So, slack, being one of the elements 
of the compination and the only one 
which has dhy claimed novelty, the con- 


troversy below, as here, turned on its! 


inventive quality. On this question the 
inventor had trouble in the Patent Office 
when he applied for a patent for mech- 
anism with a loose or slack track chain, 
describing this element as “an idling 
space between the wheels,”’ ‘“‘the length 
of the chain being somewhat greater 
than the length required to pass around 
the wheels.” 

These claims were rejected as too in- 


Co., No. 71, in which certiorari has been 
granted, involves the jurisdiction vel non 
of Federal courts and whether or not a 
complainant can set up that a loss of $5 
a day exists, and then have the Federal 
court acquire jurisdiction because the 
amount in controversy will eventually, 
at some future time, reach the jurisdic- 
tional amount. 

In Gasoline Products Co., Inc, v. 
Champlin Refining Co, No. 362, a de- 


|termination is asked of whether, under 


a Maine statute on set-off, an unliqui- 
dated claim for breach of an alleged 
contract for treating apparatus could 
properly be asserted by way of set-off. 
The question of whether the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has 
jurisdiction to proceed with a case while 
an appeal is pending in the Court of Ap- 


jpeals of the District is raised in the 
| petition in the case of Avery v. Vernon, 


No. 260. 
Whether the United States courts rec- 


ognize the rule of res adjudicata, or es-| 


toppel by judgment, between the parties, 
as distinguished from purely ex parte 
proceedings in the court of first instance, 


jand do not permit a retrial of issues al- 


ready adjudicated between the parties is 


|the issue raised in the case of Baldwin 


v. lowa State Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion, No. 445, according to the petition. 


The validity of service of notice of| 


suit upon the president of a company 
while he was at luncheon within the 
court’s jurisdiction is questioned in the 
case of Stewart et al. v. Nebraska Tire 
& Rubber (Co., No. 117. 

The power of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia to hear and decide 
a case with only three judges sitting, 
less than a constitutional quorum of the 
court is contested in the case of Wilson 
et al. v. Ben Wilson’s Executors, No. 118. 

It is claimed in the petition that if 
the court of three judges, when the court 
consisted of only four qualified judges, 
could convene as a division of the court, 
it was without jurisdiction to decide 
constitutional questions imvolved, which 
could be decided only by the court sit- 
ting en bance. 

Equity Rule 29 of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is asked to be con- 
strued in the case of Kulesza et al. v. 
American Car and Foundry Co., Nos, 
486 and 487, It is claimed in the peti- 
tion that the petitioners had their orig- 
inal bills of complaint held faulty on 
technical grounds, but not on the merits 
and were denied leave, also on technica 
grounds, to file bills amended to over- 
come the technical defects of the original 

ills. 

In Doble Vaboratories v. Thomas Day 
Co. and Ex Parte Doble Laboratories, 
both docketed under the mumber 488, a 
question of the application of Rule 44 
of the Rules of Practice of the District 
Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia, relative to petitions for rehear- 
ings, is raised, 

The petition in the case of Lewis v. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. et al., No.; 


854, asks for a review of an alleged mis- 
application of Equity Rule 37 which rul- 
ing is claimed to have deprived the peti- 
tioner of his civic right to avail of the 
functions of the Federal judiciary, 


trial court; 


| definite in view of the art. The applicant 
| then amended by filing claims for @& 
chain “substantially greater in | n 
than the loop distance,” a “tread chaim 
* * * greater in length than half the 
circumference of each of the wheels plus 
twice the distance between their axes.”” 

Thtse were rejected for the same rea= 
son. Again the applicant amended 
claims describing the slack to be “s 
cient to permit each link to assume sub= 
stantially its supporting position before 
the weight of the first wheel is imposed 
thereon.” These, too, were rejected. The 
Patent Office knowing that there were 
many kinds of slack im many arts—even 
iin this art—insisted from the beginnings 
that the applicant be specific with re= 
| spect to the slack of the mechanism. 

The applicant tried again and again 
Ito state, by qualifying words, the inven= 
tive slack without fixedly limiting or de- 
fining it until the Patent Office fore 
him to define the precise amount of slack 
‘constituting his invention. 


\Precise Amount of 
Chain Slack Stipulated 


This finally he did by using different 
expressions in the allowed claims im 
suit, such as, the chain being of a length 
| which permits “sufficient slack to de= 
velop to allow the leading link of said 
itrack section to occupy-~a position as #& 
continuation of said arc prior to as— 
sumption of load,” the “said track chains 
being trussed to provide convex arcuate 
wheel-supporting track sections and 
|such length as to permit the leading 
links thereof to assume positions as @ 
‘contiunation of said arcs before assur> 
| tion of load,” “the said track chain 
‘ing of such length as to permit the links 
thereof to assumé their load-supportinge 
poistion before assumption of load.” 

These phrases mean the same thing 
which is that the leading link—the one 
ahead of the link om which the wheel is 
resting—should move to a lpad-support- 
ing position before the wheel (with the 
load) rolls upon it, or, stated differently, 
that before the load descends through 
the wheel upon a link, that link shall 
have reached a position which is ak ex= 
tension or “continuation” of the stif- 
fened artuate tread, or, stated in still 
another way, the leading link must have 
extended flat upon the ground or as- 
nearly so as the stiffened arc will allovwe 
and there await the wheel. That is the 
slack of the invention to which, on re= 
jection and abandonment of everything 
else, the patent is limited. 

In practice the plaintiff found that a 
tread chain which conforms precisely to 
these defined claims is impracticable. It 
extends too far.in front, prevents easy 
turning of the vehicle and presents other 
difficulties arising from too much slack. 
_So in its commercial device the plain= 
tiff employs a shorter chain and smaller- 
slack where, through the wheels, the load 
descends (partially) on the leading tread 
link before it assumes its final fattened 
and arcuate position as defined by the 
claims. And this, too, is precisely what 
the defendant does in its commercial de= 
vice. So neither the plaintiff nr the 
'defendant is using the slack of the in= 
vention. 

_ Yet the plaintiff says the defendant 
infringes, on the contention that the 
lesser slack falls within the range of 
equivalents of the invention of t 
greater slack. The slack of the defend- 
ant’s mechanism is the slack generally 
of the prior art and particularly the 
slack on which many claims of the pat- 
jent application were rejected for want 
of invention. The very thing on which, 
for want of invention, a patent was re- 
fused can scarcely be the equivalent of 
an invention for which a patent was 
granted. 

_ Mechanically admirable as is the plain= 
tiff’s device and broadly useful as it has- 
become in certain trades, we are con= 
strained to hold that the defendant has 
not entetnges the claims of this patent 
in suit. 


Decision of District 


Court Is Afirmed 


Second Patent: The invention of the 
second patent to Athey relates to the 
same type of traction vehicle whose load- 
supporting wheels roll. on an endless 
track chain or tread. The salient char— 
acteristic of this invention is an endless 
line of trussing members on the interior 
of the endless chain that bridge each 
track shoe from hinge to hinge and are 
connected or attached to each shoe solely 
by the hinge pintles. 

By these inwardly extendingyand, ix 
one position, unyielding truss members 
there is produced a rigid, solid, arcual 
tread; yet, by the flexibility of the same 
truss members when in another positiom 
the tread in its movement is permi 
to curve around the Wheels. It is am 
alluring devic. When first seen, the 
thought of invention springs to the mind. 

Without doubt, invention it is, but we 
hold with the learmed trial judge that 
in principle and in crude detail it was 
first conceived by George H. Edwards im 
1872, Letters Patemt No. 124042, “for 
improvement in braced chains,” mean- 
ing, trussed chains. The Athey im- 
proved details are not inventions. If for 
any reason the Edwards patent does not 
constitute a complete anticipation of the 
patent under discussion, then, clearly, 
the second patent to Athey is invalid 
view of his own first patent, 

The decree of the district court is 
affirmed. 
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t to Determine 


‘Chicagweo, Tl—In determining the lia- 
y as trust to the Federal estate 
, the intent of the person creating the 
trust is decisive, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals fox the Seventh Circuit held in this 
case, ruling against the taxpayer. The 
trust was not created in contemplation 
of death, and for that reason was taxable 
only if the person creating it intended to 
stpome the effective date of the bene- 
‘ Feiaries” enjoyment and imterest until 
her death, the opinion ruled. 


The settlor retained certain powers in 


regard to revoking the trust, provided 
for payment of the trust estate to her- 
self in case she survived the beneficiar- 
ies, and retained power to substitute and 
vote securities in the trust. These fac- 
tors taken together showed an intent to 

stpone the effective date of the trans- 
er to the beneficiaries until the settlor’s 


death, amd the property in the trust was | 


properly included in the gross estate, the 
court held. 


COMMESSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


v, 

Cyrus EX. McCormick, ET AL., EXXEcutors 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sewenth Circuit 
No, 4211 
Petitiom for review of order of Board of 

Tax Appeals. 
Before AALSCHULER, EVANS and SPARKS, 

Cireuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 20, 1930 

EvANS, C. J.—This is an appeal from 
a determination of the Board of Tax Ap- 
eals im: regard to an asserted deficiency 
in estate taxes. The facts are quite free 
of dispute. 7 ’ 

Mrs. Nettie Fowler McCormick died 
July 5, 1923. Respondents herein are the 
executors of her estate. On July 27, 
1918, decedent executed a trust agree- 
ment comveying certain securities to the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York as trutce, under a trust agreement, 
the material portions of which are here- 
with set forth (Note No. 1.) 

The Board found that the transfer was 
not made in contemplation of death, nor 


intended to take effect in possession or | 


enjoyment at or after death; that it was 
not testamentary in character and bore 
no relation to the privilege taxed, and 
that the value of the property in the 
trust at decedent’s death should not be 
included 
purposes of the Federal estate tax. 


Pertirzent Provisions of 


1921 Statute Cited 


The pertinent provisions of the Statute 
of 1921 read— 

Sec. 402. That the value of the gross 
estate Of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or _ personal, 
tangible or intangible) wherever situated 
ere 


(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of. which the decedent has at any .time 
made a transfer, or with respect to which 
he has at any time created a trust, in con- 
templation of or intended to take effect in 
possesSiom or enjoyment at or after his 
death ( whether such transfer or trust is 
made or created before or after the pass- 
age of this act), except in case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideratéon in money 
or money’s worth. 

Asserted reasons for 
property covered by this trust within the 
statute are: 

(1) The conveyance in trust was re- 
vocable. 

(2) Mors. McCormick’s retention of the 
life use of the estate transferred nega- 
tived amy alleged intent to transfer the 
use and enjoyment of the economic bene- 
fits before her death. 

(3) The transfer of the corpus of the 
trust was not complete umtil Mrs. Me- 
Cormick’s death because of the provision 
in the trust agreement which necessi- 
tated the transfer of the trust property 
to the decedent in case she survived her 
three children. 

The statute calls for the imposition of 
atax om the corpus of a trust executed in 
contemplation of death or which was “in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joymemt at or after” the settlor’s death. 
Either contingency calls for its levy. 


Revoeability of Trusts 


Subject of Discussion: 

The Board found that the trust was 
not executed in contemplation of death. 
The ewidence supports this finding. In| 
fact, petitioner does not challenge its 
soundness. 

The attack is therefore cemtered on the| 
Board’s conclusion that the trust was not} 
executed with the intention that it take| 
effect ima possession or enjoyment at or| 
after settlor’s death, Petitioner’s brief 
was prepared before the decision in May 
vy. Heimer, 281 U.S, 238. was announced. 

The law as there pronounced defi- 
nitely w2ejected some of the arguments 
advanced by the Government. There 
remaim, however, several questions which 
arise because of the differences in the| 
provisions of the trust agreement in the | 
May v. Heiner case and those here under 
consideration. 

In the May case the trust agreement 
was Clearly irrevocable. Here the provi-| 
sion imdicative of irrevocability is more | 
doubtful. While much might be written 
inan attempt to define, for purposes of | 
taxation, a revocable trust, it is hardly 
necesSary to go into an extended discus- | 
sion im this opinion, The two broad clas- 
sifications—revocable and  irrevocable— 
are hardly sufficient to test the applica- 
tion of the statute involved. For trust 
may be revocable upon conditions. 

These conditions may make settlor’s 
power to revoke dependent upon the con- 
sent Of outside parties whose interests 
are adverse to those of settlor. Such was 
the case of Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. v. | 
Bewers, 29 F, (2d) 14, where the trust 
agreerment provided that the settlor could 
revoke only in case the trustee consented, | 


SettLor’s Intention Deemed | 
Determinative Issue | 
Likewise it has been held that ap ovi- | 
sion of the trust agreement which | 
gave settlor the right to revoke in case 
the majority of the beneficiaries consent 
is am _ irrevocable one. Reinecke v. 
Northern Trust Company, 278 U. S. 339. 
Generally speaking, it would seem that a! 
trust agreement is revocable only when! 
the settlor’s power is absolute and uncon- 
ditional. 

But we are here dealing with a most 
ractical problen—taxation—(Tyler v.| 

nited States, 281 U.S. 497) and the ir- 
revocable character of the trust is not | 
the determinative issue of the contro-| 
yersy, but is important only as it hel 
illumimate the settlor’s imtention. So, 


a approaching the question of irreyocabil- 
» ity, @ case can be easily conceived where that her trust was to take effect in pos- | tT 


trust agreement might be defined as | 

ally irrevocable and yet the estate| 
conveyed be subject to the Federal 
itance tax. 


§ 


in decedent’s gross estate for) 


imcluding the} 


|tions, securities, and other property held| 


\any directions given in writing by the 


|durimg her life * * *, 


Te Liability of Trost | 
~ "ToFederal Estate Tax Is Defined 


Revocability of ‘Trust Considered; Factors Ex- 
-amained Said to Show Intent of the Creator 
To Postpone Transfer Until Death 


To illustrate, A, the settlor, transfers 
alarge sum to B, trustee, for the benefit 
of C, V, W, X, Y and Z, reserving the 
use of the.income during the life of A 
to A. The trust agreement provides that | 
the trust might be revoked by A at any | 
time, provided C, the beneficiary, con- 
sents. The beneficiaries other than C 
are the recipients of the corpus after 
A’s death save $1 to C. | 

The case becomes stronger if-it appears | 
'that C was one who occupied an intimate | 
relatiom to A, such as banker or law- 
per. Under such circumstances a court | 
would have little difficulty im finding that 
the estate was subject to a tax. 


Provisions of Trust | 
Examined by Court 


In the case before us, Mrs. McCormick | 
reserved or controlled the life use of the! 
fund transferred, She provided for the| 
|termination of the trust at any time upon| 
lthe election of the settlor and the consent | 
of one of the three equal beneficiaries. | 

Notwithstanding the possibility of tax | 
evasion lurking in such an agreement, | 
we are inclined to the view that the trust! 
agreement here under consideration is, ; 
\so far as the revocable clause is con-| 
jcerned, within the class considered in| 
|May v. Heiner. In other words, the con-| 
dition wpon which revocation might take | 
place @id not of itself establish an in-| 
tention to have the trust take effect after | 
settlor’s death. | 


But another clause of the trust agree-} 
{ment supplements this conditionally re- 
|vocable clause and merits separate con- | 
|sideration. The last paragraph which we | 
|have quoted from the trust agreement 
calls for the payment of the trust estate | 
|to setthor in case she survived the bene-| 
| ficiaries. 

The inferences deducible from such a 
clause would ordinarily be legal ones, 
jrather than fact conclusioms. But the 
| question before us, in view of the statute 
which makes intention the determinative 
issue, -mecessitates a consideration of all 
the provisions of the trust agreement. 

In Tyler v. United States, supra, the| 
|court was dealing with a very different | 
|fact situation. But the case merits con-| 
sideration, and possible application, in so| 
|\far as _ it deals with certain principles | 
applicable to the instant case. For ex-| 
ample, the following quotation is signifi- | 
| cant. 

“Taxation, as it many times has been 
|said, is eminently practical, and a prac- | 
|tical mind, considering results, would 
{have some difficulty in accepting the con- 
clusion that the death of one of the ten- 
nats im each of these cases did not have} 
the effect of passing to the survivor sub-| 
stantial rights, in respect of the prop-| 
erty, theretofore never enjoyed by such) 
survivor. 

| “Before the death of the husband (to 
|take the Tyler case, No. 428) the wife 
jhad the right to possess and use the 
|whole property, but so, also, had her hus- 
|band; she could not dispose of the prop- 
jerty except with her husband’s concur- 
jrence; her rights were hedgged about at | 
jall points by the equal rights of her | 


| husband. 


‘Prior Opinion of Court 











| 





| Thought to Apply 


| “At his death, however, and because of 
it, she, for the first time, became entitled 
|to exclusive possession, use and enjoy-! 
jment; she ceased to hold the property| 
\subject to qualifications imposed by the! 
law relating to tenancy by the entirety, | 
jand became entitled to hold and enjoy it! 
jabsolutely as her own; and then, and 
|then only, she acquired the power, not 
| theretofore possessed, of disposing of the 
property by an exercise of her sole will. 
Thus the death of one of the parties to 
the tenancy became the ‘generating 
source” of important accessions to the 
property rights of the other.” 

That settlor’s death was in the instant | 
jcase, the “generating source” of definite | 
accessions to the three beneficiaries | 
named, cannot be denied. In fact, their | 
enjoyment of the fruits of the trust! 
agreement was not only dependent upon | 
the settlor’s death, but this last provision | 
made their estate therein a conditional, | 
if not a contingent, one. But the legal | 
character of the beneficiaries’ estates is | 
but ome subject of our inquiry. | 

We are in search of all the persuasive | 
facts which help to establish or disprove 
an intention on settlor’s part to create a 
trust to take effect in “possession or en- | 
joyment at or after her death.” The 
provision now under consideration tends | 
to establish such an intention, if it does 
not in legal effect conclusively establish 
it. Imstead of resting our conclusion on| 
the legal effect of this clause, we choose 





|to consider it as one factor to be con-|and amount of money as said first party 


sidered with the others heretofore men-| 
tioned. | 
Further support of the conclusion here | 
reached is to be found in Article IV of 
the trust agreement. This article PIO- | 
vides, among other things, as follows: 
“The trustee shall have power and| 
authority at any time and from time to| 
time * * * to sell, transfer and assign | 
any or all of the stocks, bonds, obliga- 


at amy time by said trustee under this! 
instrument, and to invest and reinvest 
the proceeds thereof in accordance with 
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Saks & Company, Docket No. 21258. mined on the basis of the difference 
An amount paid by a lessee in 1920 between (a) total payments re- 
to a lessor in connection with ceived, either constructively or actu- 
the execution of a lease, which ally, in 1923 and 1924 (consisting of 
amount was paid on account of the one-half of net receipts in each year 
prospective\ losses which the lessor | as reflected in an account of joint 
might suffer from the time the lease venturers with the corporation; one- 
was executed until its term began, half of mortgage indebtedness of 
is not an ordinary and necessary ex- joint venturers assumed and paid by 
pense of the lessee for 1920 but the corporation in - 923, as shown by 
should be capitalized and exhausted an account of the corporation on the 
over the term of the lease beginning books of the mortgagee; and the 
in 1922. amounts paid to petitioner in each’ 
An amount paid by the petitioner year representing advances by peti- 
to its general counsel for legal serv- tioner and interest assumed by the 
ices performed during the year in corporation as part consideration 
which paid, held to be an ordinary for the leases), reduced by one-half 
and necessary expense for such year. of the total advances anade by peti- 
A waiver executed on Feb. 4, 1926, tioner during the joint ownership 
when the original statutory period and interest on the total advanced; 
for the assessment and collection of and (b) one-half of the admitted to- 
taxes under the return for 1920 had tal cost of the leaseholds—the latter 
not expired, is sufficient to extend amount being first applied against 
the time for the collection of taxes the total payments, less advances 
assessed at the time the original re- and interest, received in 1923, 
turn was filed, even though such . 3. On the evidence, there is no 
waiver provides only for the exten- justification for the conclusion that 
sion of time with respect to assess- the receipts which went into the ac- 
ment. —a ~ bd as venturers ap 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company| CParseadie to the petitioner only to 
and Everett E. Kent, executors, estate an extent of actual withdrawals by 
of Herbert A. Wilder, Docket No.| im, or that petitioner suffered a loss 
$2131. P on account of embezzlement by his 
The testator, by will, provided in- coventurer through excessive with- 
ter alia for annuities of $300 a year drawals. 2 i 
during the life of his three daugh- 4. Petitioner and F, who were joint 
ters, for every grandchild of his venturers in numerous projects, or- 
which might be born after his death. ganized a corporation for the pur- 
A minimum deductible value for a pose of negotiating a loan through 
remainder left! to charity determined it to be used in erecting a building 
where it appears that grandchildren and paying carrying charges. The 
can be born with incredible rapidity unused portion of the *loan was 
and in improbable numbers without charged on the books of the corpora- 
impairing this value, tion to petitioner and F, in equal 
W. Henn, Docket No. 37102. proportions, with a notation that pe- 
1. An instrument in the form of a tioner and F agreed that the unused 
lease, whereby property is expressly funds should be treated as antici- 
leased with an option to the lessee pated profits and divided equally and 
to purchase within the term, can not that they were paid into an account 
be treated as a conveyance or sale, = use Incarrying other properties 
on oral testimony of the lessor’s at- — by petitioner and F jointly. 
torney as to his understanding, de- ree years later the accounts of 
rived from oral conversations with Peers and F were brought into 
the lessee, that the lessee’s exercise alance by entries crediting them 





A. 


of the option was reasonably certain, oud Sheneng profit and loss. _ The 
and a commission unconditionally oe s were kept by F. . Petitioner 
paid for negotiating the lease can new nothing of the entries and tes- 
not be treated as part of the cost to tified he never received a penny from 
the lessor of the property in deter- the corporation. Held, the book a 
mining gain from a sale made pur- tries supported the Commissioner’s 
suant to the option. conclusion that the first entry was a 
2. Profit realized by the petitioner joint advance to petitioner and F 
on the cash basis, in 1923 and 1924 | Md the closing of the accounts. was 
from the sale in 1923 of leaseholds, in substance a distribution of profits 
owned by himself and another of the corporation; that the receipt 
jointly, to a corporation organized of the unused funds .by F for the 
to take over the preperty, deter- joint account, of ) petitioner and F 
constituted a, constructive receipt 

by petitioner; and the amount so 
received on behalf of petitioner 
could not be excluded from his gross 
income on his testimony that it did 
not come into his actual possession. 


further in this matter in accord with 
the views here expressed. 


*“So long as the said party of the first | 
part shall live the net income of said trust 
estate shall be accumulated and added to 
the principal of said trust estate, except 
so much thereof as shall be required for 
the following purposes: 

“(1) If in any year the net income from 
the property and estate of said first party, 
retained in her own name and under her 
own control, after paying all income and 
other taxes, shall be less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) said 
party of the first part shall have the right, 
within ninety (90) days after the expira- 
tion of such year, to request said Trustee 


Customs Court to Resume 


New _York, Oct. 3.—Hearings before 
the United States Customs Court here 
‘will be resumed on Monday, Oct. 6. Di- 
j Vision one will sit at that time and hear- 
ings will continue almost daily through- 
out the Fall and Winter months. Pro- 


|T 


jand said Trustee shall not be under obli- 


jthe Trustee, shall be distributed, paid over, 


to pay over such an amount of. the net in- 
come of said trust estate as will, When 
added to her said net income from her 
property and estate retained within her 
control, equal the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ($250,000). And said 
rustee, upon receiving any such ‘request, 
shall pay over and deliver to said party 
of the first part the amount called for by 
such request. Said Trustee shall have the 
right to accept the statements contained 
in any such request, in regard to the 
amount required to bring the net income 
of said first party up to the sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,- 
000), as true without inquiry or investiga- 
tion. 

» (2) Said Trustee shall from time to time 
in each year pay out of said net income 
for charitable uses and purposes such sums 


shall designate and request in writing, 
specifying to whom the same is to be paid 
and the particular charitable uses and pur- 
poses to which the same is to be applied; 


gation to see to the application of the! 
moneys so requested to be paid or to in-| 
vestigate the nature or character of the 
charitable uses and purposes specified in 
any such request. 

“From and after the death of the said! 
party of the first part, the net income from | 
said trust estate, as and when received by | 


and applied by the Trustee as follows: 
“(1) One-third (1-3) thereof shall be 
paid over and distributed to each of the 





tests continue to be received at the court, 
under the Tariff Act of 1922, at the 
rate of more than 6,000 per month. The 
calendars of the}court are crowded as 
efforts are being made to clean up these 
cases in anticipation of litigation under 
the 1930 Tariff Act. 


Ohio Will Vote on Law 


For Distribution of Taxes 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 3. 

A constitutional amendment in regard 
to the distribution of State income and 
inheritance taxes will be voted upon Nov. 
4. The amendment which is submitted 
under a resolution adopted by the 1929 
Legislature would make Article XII, sec- 
tion 9, of the State Constitution read as 
follows: 

“Not less than 50 per cent of the in- 
come and inheritance taxes that may be 
collected by the State shall be returned 
to, the county, school district, city, vil- 
lage, or township in which said income 
or inheritance tax originates, or to an 
of the same, as may be provided by law.” 

The article now provides for the re- 
turn of these taxes to cities, villages and 
townships only. Inheritance taxes are 
at D gage returned to these subdivisions 
and the amendment is designed to make 


said party of the first part during her | following three (3) children of said party | possible the return of money to the other 


life * * * it being the intention that no| 
change shall be made by said trustee in 
the securities or property held in trust | 
hereunder without the written direction | 
or approval of the party of the first part 

“(3) To exercise the voting power upon 
all shares of stock held by the trustee 
hereunder, * * * Providec, however, that 
upon the written request of the party of 
the first part during her life * * * jt shall 
be the duty of the trustee to execute, or| 
cause to be executed, to the person or 
persons named in said request, a proxy 
entitling him or them (with full power of 
substitution) to vote in respect of any 
shares of stock in sich written request 
or proxy defined or mentioned, at any 
meeting or meetings of the stockholders 
f any corporation specified in such re- 
quest and proxy;” 


Order of Board of 

Tax Appeals Reversed 
We think this provision is itself some| 

evidence of the settlor’s intent to post- 


pone the effective date of the benefi- 
ciaries’ enjoyment and possession of the 





ps| corpus of the trust estate until after the; upon its delivery to said Trustee. 


settlor’s death. 
We conclude that the settlor intended 


session and enjoyment at or after her 
death. 

_ The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is reverred with directior. to proceed 


|of said three beneficiaries, his or her share 


,in whole or in part, at any time by an in- 


of the first part, viz, Cyrus H. McCormick, | 
Anita M. Blaine and Harold F. McCormick, 
so long as they shall severally live: | 
“(2) From and after the death of either | 
of said net income shall be paid over in 
accordance with any directions in regard 
thereto contained in his or her last will and 
testament, and in default of any such di- 
rections, then to his or her surviving issue 
per stirpes, so long as there shall be any 
such issue surviving; and in default of any 
such issue, then to the beneficiaries en- | 
titled to participate in the balance of said | 
income pro rata. | 
“The trust estate hereby created shall in 
any and the latest event terminate upon 
the death of the last survivor of the three 
children of the said party of the first part, | 
hereinbefore named. 
_ “Said first party may terminate said trust, 
in whole or in part, at any time by the de- 
livery to said Trustee of an instrument in 
writing, signed by her and by one or more 
of her three children, hereinbefore named; 
and after the death of said party of the 
first part, said trust. may be terminated, 





strument in writing, signed by a majority 
in interest of the beneficiaries of lawful 
age entitled to share in the net income of ; 
said trust estate. Any such instrument 
terminating said trust shall take effect 


“Upon the termination of said trust as 
aforesaid, either in whole or in part, the 

a estate as to which said trust shall be 
so terminated shall be paid over and de- 
livered to said party of the first part, if 
she shall then be living, and in the event 
that she shall not then be living shall be 
paid over and distributed as follows:” 


4 . 


subdivisions as well, according to the 
resolution. 

Ohio has no State income tax, but ac- 
cording to preliminary reports to Gov- 
ernor Cooper’s committee on taxation, 
the advisability of imposing such a tax 
is under consideration. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces his acquiescence in decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
docket numbers and citations of which 
follow: 

American Warehouse Co., 29330, 19-8. 

‘ Azesde Department Store, Inc., 6298, 18- 
172. 

Bergfeld, Carolina, 26459, 19-312. 

Bergfeld, Rudolph, 26458, 19-312. 

Boggs Oil Corporation, 40165, 19-940. 

Coyle, Arthur J., 24513, 17-368. 

Cragg, Thomas W., 28293, 17-368 

DeForrest, Robert W., 33165, 19-595. 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 9835, 
11512, 12957, 19391, 21196, 19-1126. 

McCutcheon, Howard, 24401, 25554, 18-834, 

eres Pipe & Foundry Co., 32997, 19- 


Orr, Benjamin H., 28294, 17-368, 

Tuttle, Howard B., 32998, 19-502, 

Winant, John G., 28295, 17-368. 
_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Kirk & Co., James S., 30175, 17-916, 


Hearings on Oct. 6th) 





® | 


| Littlejohns, Mrs. Idalia Blanche (Hewett). 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Part Women Played in War 
Outlined in F ederal Bulletin 


Reports of Women’s Bureau Also Deal With Workers 
Handicapped by Birth and Situation 


Topic V:_ Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


By Mary V. Robinson 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 
N THE interests of the clericaf and 


Pisses groups of women two 
sirveys have been conducted of serv- 
ices rendered by, and opportunities 
open to, women working for the largest 
single employer in the country — the 
Federal Government. The first of 
these, made in 1919, may be cited as 
the lever that opened up all Civil Serv- 
ice jobs to women, who, until then, had 
been excluded from certain examina- 
tions, and thus from many desirable 
positions. In 1925, just after the re- 
classification system had gone into ef- 
fect, a second survey showed that 
though women appointed to positions 
formerly held only by men were re- 
ceiving the same salary as were men, 
there still existed in regard to appoint- 
ments to higher positions considerable 
discrimination against women, the ma- 
jority of them being massed in the 
lower-paid jobs. i 

Special groups of women, such as 
the Negro, foreign-born, and married 
women workers, whose handicaps in 
respect to employment usually are 
heavier than those of the average 
woman, have necessitated separate 
treatment in reports. 

A bulletin on Negro women shows 
that, in general, they receive unusually 
low wages, but that certain types of 
work in which Negroes are now found 
represent for these workers distinct, if 
somewhat slow, industrial progress. 


HE popular belief that women 

workers rendered real service to. 

the Nation during the World War 
is upheld by facts and figures con- 
tained in a bulletin published by the 
Bureau in 1920, the purpose of this 
study having been to determine not 
only what women in industry in the 
United States did for the war, but 
what the war did for women in indus- 
try. The success attending the emer- 
gency employment of women in occu- 
pations which required a high degree 
of skill and ‘for which the women had 
been trained by their employers re- 
sulted in the retention of some women 
in most of these crafts. 

As an outgrowth of this study was 
another dealing specifically with oppor- 
tunities for industrial training for 
women and girls. As a result of war 
experiences it appeared that the most 
promising industrial future for women 
lay in machine shops manufacturing 
light parts, wood-product factories 
with assembling and finishing proc- 
esses, optical and instrument plants, 
and _ sheet-metal shops. Available 
training facilities for such jobs, for the 
most part, were found closed to women. 
The report stresses the need and value 
of admitting women to training 
classes for these more unusual proc- 
esses in which they have demonstrated 
their ability, as well as to courses in 
such time-honored women’s work as 
millinery and dressmaking. ots 


* x * 
. MMIGRANT women handicapped by 
aoe ee = ra inability to speak English and lack 


of industry and commerce, that of of knowledge concerning American cus- 
, 


see s ; * toms naturally are limited in oppor- 
scientific research is playing a conspic- : are : flo Wo the 
uous and helpful role. A Bureau bul- tunity, being restricted mainly to 


letin devoted to’ anlysis of this situa- industrial field, a special study of their 


. $ s. heless, be- 
tion reveals many new channels of em- problems reveals. Nevertheless 


1 he cause of determination to earn a live- 
ployment opened up to women as the lilood and to raise their standards of 
result of laboratory achievements 


whieh ible f . living, these foreign-born wage earners 
yhich are responsible for new inven- ake reliable and efficient workers and 
tions, new industries growing out of 


ta : show, on the whole, earnings that com- 
the utilization of hitherto dormant re- pare rather favorably With ‘hose. of 
sources, the development of new raw jative white women in industry. 
materials, increase in transportation 


facilities, new commercial methods, and The problems of married wom 
so on. workers are accentuated by the preju- 


The effects of special labor legisla- dice existing in so many quarters 
tion for women on their employment against their employment and by the 
opportunities is another phase care- ack of understanding of their needs, 
fully investigated and written up by according to the Bureau’s investiga- 
the Bureau. Published reports, though tions. The facts show that the vast 
admitting some restrictions due to laws Majority of these workers become 
prohibiting women from night work breadwinners because of economic ne- 


and certain occupations, point out that cessity and not from desire for ca- 
in general labor laws for women are reers; and that about three-fourths of 
not handicaps to them but aids in rais- them are concentrated in manufactur- 
ing standards for all workers, and that ing and mechanical industries, agri- 
the real forces influencing women’s culture, and domestic service; and that 
opportunity are far removed from the average married woman ’ worker 
legislative regulation of their hours or performs her household tasks in addi- 
working conditions. tion to her reuunerative job. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 6, Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Assistant 
Social’ Economist, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the 
various laws relating to women workers. 
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New Books Received by - 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Munsell book of color, defining, explain- 
ing, and illustrating the fundamental 
characteristics of color; a revision and 
extension of “The atlas of the Munsell 
color system” by A. H. Munsell. Abridged 
ed. 7 p., 21 colored plates. Baltimore, 
Md., Munsell color company, 1929. 
30-21352 
Palen, Lewis Stanton. Water and gold, by 
~.. as teld to him by Charles G. Hed- 
lund. 268 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1930. 30-20991 


Paustian, Paul William. Canal jrrigation 
in the Punjab; an economic imquiry re- 
lating té certain aspects of the develop- 
ment of canal irrigation by the British 
in the Punjab. (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, ed.*by the Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univer- 
sity, no. 322.) 179 p. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1930. 30-20977 

Payne, Winifred Eustace. Behavior of con- 
flicting economic groups. 231 p._ Battle 
Creek, Mich., Printed by the Ellis pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-20970 

Phelps, Edith M., comp. . .. Debaters’ man- 
ual. 6th and rev. ed. (The handbook se- 

N. Y., The H. W. Wilson 
co., co 29-27464 

Poems on several o¢casions, by a gentleman 
of Virginia, reproduced. from the edition 
of 1736, with a bibliographical. note by 
Ralph L. Rusk. (The Facsimile text so- 
ciety. Serie i: Literature and language, 
v. 3.) 30 p. N. Y., The Facsimile text 
society, 1930. 3830-21218 

Rustamji Pestonji Masani. Evolution of 
local self-government in Bombay, by... 
with a foreword by S. T. Sheppard. 421 
p. N. Y., Oxford university press, 1929. 

. 30-20973 

Shipp, Horace. The Italian masters, a sur- 
vey and guide, by . . . with a chart of 
the Italian artists of the renaissance, by 
Flora Kendrick. 180 p. London, S, Low, 
Marston & co., 1929. 30-21198 

Smith, Frederick Richard. Stenciling, by 
...«  (Pitman’s craft for all series.) 109 
p. illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1930. 30-21199 

Sudgen, Samuel. The parachor and valency, 
(Twentieth-century chemistry.)* 224 p., 
illus. London, G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 

* 30-21348 

Thorne, Harold. Contract bridge in 20 min- 
utes, by .. . with an introduction by 
Ely Culbertson. 37 p. N. Y., E. P. Dut- 
ton & co., 1930, 30-20989 

United States corporation company... Dela- 
ware corporation forms, presented by the 
United States corporation company. 31 
p. Dover, Del., 1930. 30-21323 

Warton, Thomas. .. . Poems on several 
oceasions, reproduced from the edition of 
1748. (The Facsimile text society. Series 
i: Literature and language, v. 2.) 228 p. 
N. Y., The Facsimile text society, 1930. 

30-21219 

Webster, John Clarence. Wolfe and the 
artists, a study of his portraiture. 70 p., 
illus. Toronto, The Ryerson press, 1930, 

30-21185 

Handbook of rela- 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
30-21321 

Soldier and outlaw; a 
254 p. Lon- 
30-20972 

Detective & secret 
London, Jarrolds, 

30-20974 


Custom house guide. United States cus- 
toms tariff, act of 1930 (effective June 
18, 1930). Complete act and a special ; 
index of 20,000 individual articles, alpha- 
betically arranged, giving specific para- 
graph numbers, duty rates, etc., for each 
article; compiled by U. S. customs ex- 
perts. Reprinted from the “Custom house 
guide”, New York, N. Y. 585 p. N. Y., 
1930. 80-21317 

Detroit bureau of governmental research, 
inc. The government of the city of Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey; a report prepared 
for the Atlantic City survey commission, 
by the Detroit bureau of governmental 
research. 140 p. Detroit, 1930, 30-2131f 


Donne, John. ... Biathanatos, reproduced 
from the first edition, with a bibliograph- 
ical note by J. William Hebel. (The 
Facsimile text society. Series i: Litera- 
ture and language, v. 1.) 220 p. N. Y.,! 
The Facsimile text society, 1930. 30-21195 


Dutton, Eric Aldhelm, Torlougn. Kenya 
mountain, by ... With an introduction 
by Hilaire Belloc. 218 p. London, J. 
Cape, 1930. 30-21192 

Evans, Griffith Conrad. Mathematical in- 
troduction to economics. Ist ed. 177 p. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 

30-21322 

George, Carrie Louise. How the world is 
ruled, by ...; drawings by Loren Holm- 
wood. 111 p., illus. Chicago, Thomas 8. 
Rockwell co., 1930. 30-21319 

Guaranty trust company of New York. New 
York state franchise tax on business 
corporations, chapter 726, laws of New 
York, 1917, as amended in 1930. 58 p. 
N. Y., Guaranty trust company of New 
York, 1930, 30-29976 

Hogben, Sidney John. The Muhammadan 
emirates of Nigeria. 204 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1930. 

30-21191 

Letts, Malcolm Henry Ikin. A wayfarer on 
the Rhine, by . . .; with sixteen illus- 
trations and nine maps, 245 p. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1930, 30-21188 


Beadcraft. 
ries.) 101 p., illus. 
& sons, 1930. 
Lockhart, John Gilbert. 
the seven seas, 210 p, London, P, Allan 
& co., 1929. 30-20993 
Marshall, Sir William. Memories of four 
fronts, by Lt.-Gen. Sir William Marshall 
. .. with an introduction by General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, 340 p., illus. London, 
E. Benn, 1929, 30-21190 
Messenger, Ruth Ellis. Ethical teachings 
in the Latin hymns of medieval Eng- 
land, with special reference to the seven 
deadly sins and the seven principal vir- 
tues. (Studies in history, economics, 
and public law, ed. by the Faculty of 
political science of Columbia university, 
no, 321. Published also as thesis (Ph. 
D.) Columbia university.) 210 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1930. 30-20975 |. 
Morris, Victor Pierpont, Oregon’s experi- 
ence with minimum wage legislation. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1930. Published also as Studies in his- 
tory, economies and public law, ed. by 
the Faculty of political science of Colum- 
big university, no. 320.) 237 p. N., Y.,| 
1930, 30-20979 | 
Mun, Thomas. . . . A discourse of trade, 
from England unto the East-Indies, 1621, 
greredaees from the first edition. (The 
acsimile text society, Series v: Eco-! 
nomics, v. 1.) 8 p. N. ¥., The Fac-! 
simile text society, 1930. 30-21325 
Munsell color company, inc. Baltimore. 


(Pitman’s craft for all se- 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman 

30-20621 
Strange tales of 





Williams, John Howell. 
tive stock values, 1 Vv. 
1930. 

Witten, George. 
hobo soldier of the queen. 
don, Jarrolds, 1929. 

Woodhall, Edwin T. 
jservice days. 282 p. 
1929. 


tess by ... translated from the German 


by Frank Barnes. 276 p. N. Y., J. Cape 
& H. Smith, 1930, 30+21184 


‘Avrnormeep Statements Onty Are Presenrep Herre, 
focnue Warusct Comment sy THe Unitep States DAILY. 


Zur Muhlen, Herminia, The runaway coun-, 


Calendar of the 
‘Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Customs Cases 
Oct. 6 
No. 3380. United States. v. Taub, etc.3 
sufficiency of protest (stip. to reverse). 
No. 3311. United States v. Meyer, Inc.3 
spurs, spur chains. 
No. 3316. American Holding Corporation 
v. United States; frames for lenses. 
No. 3328. United States v. Poons Co.; 
timeliness of protest; paper hats. : 
No. 3352. Thornley & Pitt et al. v. 
United States; vessels—sail boats—yachts 
(submit). 
Oct. 7 


No. 3337. United States v. Thomas & 
Pierson; bath salts—toilet articles. 

No. 3318. Macquillan v. United States; 
clerical error. 

No. 3354. Hecht Pearl Co. v. United 
States; imitation pearl bead necklaces, etc. 

No. 3356. Bernstein v. United States; 
duress entries. 

No. 3323. ,United States v. Emery & Co.; 
wood—stair rails (submit), 


No. 3325. French Kreme v. United States; 
egg yolk, dried. 5 

No. 3341. United States v. Galef; pistols 
—revolvers—side arms. . 

No. 3300. United States v. Draeger Ship- 
ping Co.; embossing and printing—machine 
arts. 
. No. 3334. United States v. Lesch; colored 


prints. 
Oct. 9 
No. 3297. United States v. Tice & Lynch; 
books—manuscripts. ; 
No. 3314. ° United States v. Reiss Co.3 
ground frostings—ballotini. 
No. 3344. United States v. Frankel Imp 
Co.; trimmings, beaded. 
No. 3294. United States v. Tower & Sons; 
glass cullets. 
Octs 10 


No. 8293. United States v. Zuckerman; 
shoe buckles—art. pers. adornment. 

No. 3304. United States v: Fuchs & Lang; 
reappraised rubber blankets. id 

No. 3324. Weiss & Bilheller v. Unite 
States; wall brackets and chandeliers. | 

No. 3350. United States v. Soy Kee & Co 
temple blocks—musical instruments. 

No. 3335. United States v. Foochow Imp. 
Co.; temple blocks—musical instruments 


(submit). 
Oct. 13 


No. 8310. Jefferson, Inc., v. United ‘States; 
textile machinery (stip. to dismiss). 

No. 3820. United States v. Hensel, etc.; 
candelabra—works of -art. 

No. 3330. United States v. Shapiro & Co.; 
machines for manufacturing twine. 

No. 3353. Prunty v. United States; seeds 


—niger seed. : : 
No. 3355. Rosenfield v. United “States; 
4 


violins—antiques. 
Oct. 14 

No. 3348. United States v. Scruggs, etc.; 
hemstitching—dresses. Paragraph 1430. 

No. 3363. Massoe & Co. v United States; 
hemstitching—collar and cuff sets. 

No. 3338. United States v. Hudson; cot- 
ton cloth—imitation lizard skin—water- 
proof. 

No. 3346.° Pitt & Scott v. United Stateg; 
paintings—utilitarian. e 
Oct. 15 
No. 3321. Bernard & Co. v. United States; 
reappraised perfumery (stip. to dismiss). 

No. 3319. Pollak v. United States; tissue 
paper hats. f 

No. 3305. 
rugs. 

No. 3299. Sheldon & Co. v. United States; 
damage allowance—cables. 

No. 3298. United States v. Admiral Orien- 
tal Line; ships’ equipment and repairs. 

Oct. 16 

No. 3308. United States y. Rogers, Inc.; 
wool chair backs and seats. 

No. 3317. Cellas, Inc., v. United States; 
antipasto. 

No. 3327. 
Co.; merchandise not 


cheese (submit). : 
No. 3360. Tower & Sons v. United States; 


frozen boneless beef bologna, 
Oct. 17 
No. 3349. Mills & Gibb v. United States; 


cotton cloth, colored. ‘ 
No. 3291. United States v. Kimball 
Dental Mfg. Co.; dental burrstmachine 


arts. 
. No. 3331. Prog. Fine Arts Co.\v. Uniteaf 
States; paintings, oil. 


United States v. Field Co.; felt 


United States v. Kraft Cheese 
legally -marked— 


Australian Taxes Gain 


50 Per Cent Since 1919 


‘i 
Australia’s tax burden has increased 


approximately 50 per cent per capita 
since 1919, according to a report from 
the consul general at Sydvey, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The increase may be attributed largely 
to increased borrowing at home and 
abroad, incurring heavy additional in- 
terest obligations, the report stated. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Minnesota—Fifty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Minnesota. Garfield W. Brown, 
Commissioner of Insurance, St. ‘Paul, 

1928. 

New York—“Rate Cutting,” an Address by 
Hon, Albert Conway, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, 1930. | 

Rhode Island—Twenty-eighth Annual Re- 
port of the State Board of Public Roads 
of the State of Rhode Island. Benjamin 
F. Robinson, Secretary, Providence, 1930. 

New York—Seventy-first Annual Report of 
the Superintendent. of Insurance of the 
State of New York, Albany, 1929. 

New York—Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of the Dannemora State 
Hospital of New York. Charles M. Bur- 
dick,* M. D., Superintendent, tae 


> 


of Correction, Al ny, 1929. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable.at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Rhode Island, Number and Distribution of 
Inhabitants—Population | Bulletin, First 
Series, Fifteenth’ Census of the United 
States: 1930. Bureau of the. Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Free at Bureau, 30-26981 

School”Playgrounds—Pamphlet No. 10, Of- 
fice of Education, Uaiied Sowa Papas 

he Interior. rice, 5 cents. 
ment of t raise 

Broomcorn Growing and Handling—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1631, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price,'10 cents. 

a _Agr. 30-1079 

Supplement to United States Coast Pilot, 
the Hawaiian Islands—Serial No. 489, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free at Sur- 
vey. 

Candin Yearbook, 1930—Vol. 1, United 
States. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. ~ Price, $1.00. 23-26993 

Commercial Standards Monthly, A Review 
of Progress in Commercial. Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification—Vol. 1, No. 3, Bue 
reau of Standards, United States Depar 
ment of Commerce. peneanotion rice 

10-2668 


s 


$1 per year. 


. 
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RISE IN PUBLIC-UTILITY POWER YIELD 


Plans for $23,026,000 Out- 


lay on Hydro-electric 
Plants Told at Hearing on 
Permits Asked 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Oct. 3. 

Two water power developments on 
New River by the West Virginia Power 
Company, involving a total expenditure 
of $23,026,000, will be started within one 
year and completed within five years if 
the projects are approved by the State 
Corporation Commission, it was stated 
by N. M. Argabrite, of Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., in testifying before the Commis- 
sion upon the company’s applications. 

The construction would be of immeas- 
urable benefit to the Kanawha Valley, 
he said, because chemical ‘plants and 
other industries would be attracted by 
the cheap electrical power. He also as- 
rerted that the projects would result in 

He increased use of coal. 

Explaining that electric current de- 
rived from steam and from water power 
is mixed, in thi¢ State, at about a ratio 
of four to one, he said that the increase 
in the amount ‘of hydroelectric output 
--ould result in an increase of the power 
derived from steam. ut 

Mr. Argabrite told the Commission 

at he is vice president of the West 
Gireinia Power Company and of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company, as 
well as of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, of which the first two are 
subsidiaries. 

The testimony brought out that the 
proposed developments will be known 
jointly as the Bluestone project and will 
includé what will be known as the Bull 
Falls development and the Hinton devel- 
opment. 

The Hinton development is proposed to 
be made by means of a dam 43 feet 
high, a reservoir with a capacity of 
about 900,000,000 cubic feet and a power 
station with an installed capacity of 
about 31,000 horsepower. The cost of 
this development was estimated as $6,- 
171,000. 

The Bull Falls development, 8.8 miles 
upstream from the Hinton site, would 
consist of a dam 125 feet high, a reser- 
voir with a capacity of 5,500,000 cubic 
fegb and a power station with a capacity 
of 168,000 horsepower, the cost being es- 
timated at $16,755,000. 


Trucks Hazardous 


To Missouri Traffic 


Governor Says Heavy Ve- 
hicles Are Dangerous on 
State Highways 


State of Missouri: 
> Jefferson City, Oct. 3. 

“The misuse of the State highways 
by commercial trucks is becoming more 
and more of a menacing evil,” said Gov- 
ernor Henry S. Caulfield in a letter to 
the Chief Engineer, T. H. Cutler, of the 
State Highway Department, inquiring as 
a the powers and intentions of the 

ighway Commission “as to remedying 
these evils.” F 

The Governor added that the automo- 
bile transports present the greatest in- 
terference to traffic, and the Chief En- 
gineer replied that he thinks “we could 
add the subject of passenger buses to 
the other two big evils.” 

a ; . Size Menaces Traffic 
Governor Caulfield’s letter follows in 
full text: 

The misuse of the State highways 
by commercial trucks is becoming more 
and more of a menacing evil. Many of 
them are too wide and too long, and, 
it seems to me, too heavy. 


“The automobile transports are the; 


greatest interferers with traffic—carry- 
ing five automobiles—they move slowly 
along the highway, and are so long that 
in passing them there is imminent dan- 
ger of colliding with approaching auto- 
mobiles. 

“Please advise me of the powers and 
intentions of the Highway Commission 
as to remedytng these evils, and if addi- 
tional legislation is needed.” 


The reply by Chief Engineer Cutler; 


follows in full text: 

~I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of Sept. 25, relative to the misuse 
of the State highways by commercial 
trucks and automobile transports. 
think we could add the subject of pas- 
senger buses to the other two big evils. 

This Department has rather definite 
authority in controlling weight limits, 
both grdéss and axel load limits, and 
has for this purpose 15 men patroling 
the highways to catch the overloaded 
vehicles. Except in a few counties, how- 
ever, where these men happen to be depu- 
tized, we have no authority to make ar- 
rests. We would be glad to cooperate 
with any agency you might suggest 
on attempt to correct the present 

tor vehicle laws to overcome the above 
dangerous abuses of the highways by 
special interests. 

tam asking our attorney for any sug- 
tions he. may have concerning what 
can be done at present, and to coop- 
erate with any agency you might sug- 
gest for formulating a better system of 
laws to be submitted to the next Legis- 
lature. ¢ 

+ 
State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 3. 

A survey of Alabama for the purpose 
of identifying and prosecuting all per- 
sons operating motor buses without legal 
authority, especially those that come into 
zompetition with authorized motor freight 
transportation lines and railroads, is to 
be made by an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, J. W. Brassell, as special counsel 
for the Public Service Commission, ac- 


Average dotly production is obtained 


by dividing the total for the month by 
the rumber of days 1 the month 
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Average daily production of electricity by public utility power plants 

rose one-tenth of one per cent in August over the figures for July, the 

| Department of the Interior has announced. The outlook was described 

as “brighter,” with the downward trend in output halted, although the 

| production in August was shown to be well below that of the same month 

last year, and with less of a gain from July to August this year than was 
recorded in 1928. 
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Downward Trend in Electricity Output 
Halted in August, Survey Announces 


Gain Over July, However, Said to Be Less Than Normal; 
Production Lower Than in 1929 


The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants in 
August was 254,200,000 kilowatt hours, 


published by his division, Mr. Horton 
said. Since the deficit will have to be 
made up by fuel plants, the coal industry 


. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


nem 
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Land Litigation 
Halts Flood Work 


Mississippi Valley Owners Said 
To Be Making Exorbitant 
emands 


Condemnation of land for the building 
of levees and spillways and the construc- 
tion of railroad lines in connection with 
the Mississippi River flood control proj- 
ect is being held up because of the de- 
mands that landowners have been mak- 
ing, Assistant Attorney General Seth 
M. Richardson stated orally Oct. 3 at the 
Department of Justice. 

These claims are preventing the expe- 
ditious handling of this work, Mr. Rich- 
ardson said, and in one instance even 
appraisals submitted to the court were 
considered so high that a new commis- 
sion to appraise the land was appointed. 

Condemnation suits have been filed in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, he 
stated, and it is likely that a large num- 
ber of additional suits will have to be 
brought before all of the land necessary 
for the building of levees and spillways 
has been acquired. 


Maine Rules on Status 
Of Independent Contractor 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 3. 


A man employed by a woolen mill, un-| 


der a continuing oral agreement, to un- 
load coal at 20 cents a ton, out of which 
he paid assistants employed by him, has 
been held to be an independent contrac- 
tor by the Maine Industrial Accident 
Commission, and therefore not entitled 
to compensation for an injury sustained 
while unloading coal. The case was that 
of Murray v. Old Town Woolen Co. 

The decision of the Commission ex- 

plained that Mr. Murray was employed 
at various jobs when not engaged in 
unloading coal for the woolen company. 
Most of his extra time was devoted to 
outside work for the mill owner, but 
j Payment was made-on numerous occa- 
j Sions from the mill office. 

It was also pointed out that Mr. Mur- 
ray did not unload coal for any other 
concern and at least occasionally he was 
directed where to unload the coal. 


No Appointments Made 
_To Indiana Commissions 


| 
| 


| State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 3. 


No announcement of executive action 
has been made at the office of Governor 
Harry G. Leslie concerning appointments 
to the positions of State Banking Com- 
missioner and State Insuranc@ Commis- 
sioner, The terms of the present incum- 
bents expired Oct. 1 


Memphis Radio 
‘Stations Compete 


For Higher Power 


New Code Sought | 


In National Capital 


Insurance Laws Should Be Re-, 
vised, Corporation Coun- 
sel Hol 


Claims of WREC and WMC) © The enactment of a new insurance code 


For 50,000-watt Permit 
On WSM Channel Are 
Presented at Hearing 


A contest between two broadcasting 
stations in Memphis, claiming the cleaned 
channel occupied by Station WSM, at 
Nashville, marked the conclusién of the 
high power radio hearings affecting the 
third, or southern radio zone, before the 
Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 2. 

Stations WREC and WMC, both “re- 
gional” stations, were heard on their ap- 
plications for increases in power to the 
maximum of 50,000 watts. Earlier in 
the week the Commission had heard tes- 
timony on the applications of Stations 
WSM, Nashville; WBT, Charlotte; WSB, 
Atlanta; KVOO, Tulsa, and ‘| 
Birmingham, all of which operate on 
cleared channels with 5,000 watts each. 
Next week it will hear applications of 
stations in the fourth or middlewestern 
zone seeking the maximum allowable 
; Power of 50,000 watts. 

The hearing on Oct. 2 resolved itself 
into competitive claims of the t 7o Mem- 
phis stations for the right to have im- 
proved positions in broadcasting. George 
Norris, vice president of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal’s operating station 
WMC, emphasized WMC’s prior advent 
into broadcasting, its “superior service 
and stronger financial positions” as fac- 
tors which should be considered. WMC, 
he declared, has been broadcasting since 
January, 1923, whereas WREC began 
operating in 1926. 

Nature of Programs i 

“TI do not want to appear in the atti- 
| tude of assailing any of the applicants 
or resisting their efforts to. get more 
power,” said Mr. Norris, “but we\have 
been broadcasting for a long time, and 
we feel that we should have an oppor- 
‘tunity to show that our station some- 
jtimes gives better service, from a qual- 
ity standpoint, than some stations with 
10 times its power.” 

A report of Federal Radio Supervisor 
W. Van Nostrand, stationed at Atlanta, 
to the effect that Station WREC had op- 
erated in excess of its licensed power of 
1,000 watts day and 500 watts night was 
introduced in the record. George O. Sut- 





ton, counsel for WREC, objected to the' 


| admission of the report, but Chief Exam- 
| iner Ellis A. Yost, presiding, held it was 
| admissible. ‘ 

H. B. Wooten, manager of WREC, was 
questioned as to the technical and finan- 
}cial respohsibility of the station. He 


one-tenth of one per cent more than the 
daily production in July, the Geological 
Survey, Department of Interior, an- 
nounces. August production was under 


that of August a year ago, the Survey |, 


' states, 
The downward trend in electricity out- 


will benefit, he said. 
The division’s statement follows in full 
text: 7 


The average daily production of elec- 
icity by public-utility power plants in 
the United States in August was 254,- 
200,000 kilowatt-hours, 0.1 of 1 per cent 


It was said at the Governor’s office | said that the transmitter of WREC rep- 
that no action had been taken toward| resents an original investment of $8,500, 
filling the posts. Clarence C, Wysong is| and that it was recently consolidated 
the present Insurance Commissioner and| with another station transmitter. This 
Luther Symons is the Banking Commis-| could he rebuilt to 50,000 watts, he de- 
sioner. Mr. Wysong is president of the| clared, at a cost of $40,000. 

National Convention of Insurance Com-; The two Memphis stations, under Com- 
missioners. mission rules, were obliged to apply for 


put was halted in August, the monthly|more than the daily production in July. 


statement of the power resources divi-|Normally there is an increase of about 


sion of the Geological Survey points out./3.5 per cent in production of electricity 
| It would be somewhat optimistic to;from July to August. The output for 
| say that the power situation is improv-| August of this year was about 5% per 
ing, it was explained orally by A. H.jcent less than for August, 1929. 
Horton of the division, although the out-| The daily production of electricity by 
look is a bit brighter. The August pro-|the use of water power in August was 
duction was well below that of August, |nearly 13 per cent less than in July. The 
1929, and the slight gain over July con- |following table shows the change in the 
trasts with a customary gain of about) production of electricity by the use of 
3.5 per cent, which in the past has sig-| water power in different sections’ of the 
nalled the start of a seasonal increase/ United States during June, July and 
in output extending through December. | August: 

Furthermore, said Mr. Horton, data 
lof the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion for September reveal decreased pro- 
duction. The drop for the week ended 
Sept. 6 was 2.5 per cent, and for the 
following weeks it was 3.9 per cent, 3.7 
per cent, and 38.2 per cent, respectively. 


June- July- 
Aug. 
New England States —16 
Middle Atlantic States ..... 

East North Central States... 

West North Central States 

South Atlantic States 


East South Central States.... 


—20 


Wyoming to Bring Suit 
In Water Diversion Disput 


State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Oct. 3. 
New litigation against the State of 
Colorado will be instituted by the State 
of Wyoming in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, involving the waters 
of the Laramie River, according to an 
oral statement by the Attorney General 
of Wyoming, W. C. Wilson. The follow- 
ing information was thus made available: 
A ocaiees of the two States 
failed to reach an agreement at a con- 
ference held at Greeley, Colo., when Mr. 
Wilson, his assistant, James Greenwood, 
and the Wyoming State Engineer, John 


| 


a cleared channel assigned the third zone 
for the high power. They now operate 
on channels with low power, thus per- 


e| mitting the duplication of station assign- 


ments, whereas high power necessitates 
a cleared channel for good service. 


jassistants, Charles Roach and Fred A. 
Harrison, the Colorado State Engineer, 
M. C. Hinderlider, and the Interstate 
River Commissioner for Colorado, Delph 
E. Carpenter. 

The State of Wyoming, in a recent let- 
ter to the Governor and other officials of 
Colorado, claimed that Colorado irriga- 
tion ditches were violating the decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1922, allocating the water of the Lar- 
jamie River between the two States. 


Since the decrease for the last week, 
that of Sept. 27, was not as great as in 
the two preceding weeks, this may be 
some indication of improvement, it was 
pointed out. 

Before any definite assertion can be 
made that conditions are becoming bet- 
ter in the field of electricity manufac- 
turing the reports for October will be 
necessary, Mr. Horton said. If October 
shows an increase in output it will indi- 
cate the beginning of improvement, he 
stated. 


Water Pawer Production 


Shows Continued Drop 


The monthly statement shows that the 
‘total August production of electricity 
was 7,878,802,000 kilowatt hours, of 
which 5,385,718,000 was produced by fuel 
plants and 2,493,084,000 by water-power 
jplants. Production by water power, the 
figures show, continued to drop off be- 
cause of lack of precipitation. Septem- 
ber is always the low month for produc- 
tion of power by water-power plants, 
and this year the month was unusually 
dry, it was stated. Therefore an even 
greater decline than usual may be ex- 





1929, C; 1930, D. 
*1929 


January 
February 


8,240,000,000 
7,431,000,000 
7,992,000,000 
7,882,000,000 
8,086,000,000 
7,768,000,000 
8,072,000,000 
8,356,000,000 
8,062,000,000 
8,709,000,000 
8,242,000,000 
8,512,000,000 


97,352,000,000 





August 

September ......... 
October 

November .. 
December ..... 


*Revised. *Based on output for 28 days 


Fire Prevention Week 
Set in Three More States 


Proclamaticns designating the period 


| 





Kilowatt-hours 
8,652,000,000 
7,618,000,000 
.175,000,000 
000,000,000 
8,015,000,000 
7,752,000,000 
7,867,000,000 
7,879,000,000 


cording to instructions issued by the Com- | ftom Oct. 5 to 11 as Fire Prevention | 


mission. Mr. Brassell stated orally that 
many instances of operation without the 
required authority from the Commission 
have been brought to his attention. 


Traffic Uniformity Spreads 


Progress toward uniformity of vehicle 


‘of three additional States. 


Week have been issued by the Governors 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Oct. 3. 


Mountain States 
Pacific States ....... 


Further Decrease chs 
Expected for September 


As drought conditions were only partly 
relieved during September and as the 
September output is normally the min- 
imum for the year, the output by water 
power in September will probably show 
still further decrease. 

The following table shows the total 
monthly production of electricity in pub- 
lic utility power plants in 1929 and 1930. 
The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power 
plants producing 10,000 ‘kilowatt-hours 
or more per month, engaged in gen- 
erating electricity for ‘public use, in- 
cluding central stations and electric- 
railway plants. Reparts are received 
from plants representing over 95 per 
cent of the total capacity. The output 
of those plants which do not submit re- 
ports is estimated; therefore the figures 
of output and fuel consumption as re- 
ported in the accompanying tables are 
on a 100 per cent basis, 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 


pected when figures for the month are! the preparation of these reports. 


Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; 1928-1929, B; produced by waterpower (per cent), 


1930 
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property which is sustained annually 
through preventable fires. 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 3. 


Expressing the brief that fire preven- 


| tion is the patriotic as well as economic 
“duty of every citizen of Nebraska, Gov. 


Arthur J. Weaver has proclaimed the 
week of Oct. 6 as Fire Prevention Week. 
He asked for “continued activities for the 


Gov. J. E. Erickson has issued a procla- | solution of one of our major problems.” 


laws throughout the country has been; mation designnating Oct. 5-11 as Fire 
thiefly in the rules of the road, as cov-| Prevention Week in Montana and calling 
2red in the “Uniform Act Regulating| upon schools, churches and civic organi- 
Traffic on Highways.” Its provisions | zations to take part in its observance. 
have been studied and adopted not only| The State Auditor, George P. Porter, ' 
oxy American States, but likewise by! who is ex-officio Insurance Commissioner, ; 
yovernments on every continent in the|and the State Fire Marshal, W. G.! 
world, including Australia and South| Brooks, have issued statements in sup- 
iia (National Conference on Street | port of the public observance of the week, 
id Highway Safety.) setting forth the loss in human lives and 


\ 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Oct. 3. 


Following the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Hoover that the week of Oct. 5 be 
observed as Fire Prevention Week, Gov. 
John E. Weeks has issued a statement 
calling upon the citizens of Vermont to 
“do everything’ possible to assist in this 
important observance.” 


¢ 


e q After an investigation the Colorado of- 
A. Whiting, met with the Attorney Gen-|ficials replied that they had been unable 
eral of Colorado, John S. Underwood, his|to learn of any violations. 





for the District of Columbia to replace 
the present insurance laws was recom- 
mended by the Corporation Counsel of 
the District, William W. Bride, in his re- 
cent annual report to the Board of Com- 
missioners. Mr. Bride stated that the 
bill, H. R. 3941, as amended, should be 
passed. The section of his report deal- 
ing with this proposed legislation fol- 
lows in full text: 

H. R. 3941, introduced by Mr. Gibson 
of Vermont, is a most comprehensive 
proposal and which, as modified by cer- 
tain amendments prepared by the Super- 
tendent of Insurance and this office, 
should, I believe, speedily be enacted into 
law. These amendments, while numerous, 
are in the large main matters of detail 
and will be submitted to the Commis- 
sioners for approval prior to any presen- 
tation of them to Congress. 





The present insurance laws as con- 
tained in sections 645-657 of the Code 
are in a hopeless state of confusion, are 
seriously inadequate and need immediate 
clarification. The simplest way, in my 
opinion, is to scrap the entire present 
law and secure at as early a date as is 
possible a new insurance code. The in- 
surance laws affect practically all of our 
citizenry and the protection which these 
laws should give to the people is seriously 
weakened under present conditions. I 
hope, therefore, that the Board of Com- 
misgioners will call the importance of 
this legislation to the early attention of 
Congress and urge the passage of the 
Gibson Bill as modified. 


Survey to Be Conducted 
For Western Air Route 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ever, and sites for intermediate landing 
fields, radio stations, and beacons are 
still to be selected. 


Sections of the western half of the line 
are lighted by the operators of the serv- 
ice, the Department said, with Western 
Air Express maintaining aids to naviga- 
tion from Kingman, Ariz., to the coast 
terminal and T. A. T. owning lights be- 
tween Clovis and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Work on the Philadelphia-Kansas City 
portion of the route is about 40 per cent 
completed, the Aeronautics Branch said, 
but the date of completion cannot be pre- 
dicted. 

Lighting equipment is in operation be- 
tween St. Louis and Waynoka, Okla., 
and from Columbus to Indianapolis, De- 
partment of Commerce maps show, while 
construction is in progress from Phila- 
delphia to Columbus, and Indianapolis to 
St. Louis. 


More than 2,000 passengers were trans- ; 


ported over portions of this newest trunk 
line during the period July-December, 
1929, Department of Commerce statistics 
disclose. .T. A. T., maintaining service 
under an air-tail arrangement, flew 1,535 
passengers from Columbus to Waynoka 
and 850 from Los Angeles to Clovis, ac- 
cording to statistical records of the 
Aeronautics Branch, while Western Air 
carried 1,836 persons on its Los Angeles- 
Kansas City line. 

These three services flew, the « pera- 
tors reported to the Aeronautics Branch, 
a total of 3,826,172 passenger-miles dur- 
ing the last six months of last year. 
Reports of operations during the first six 
months of the present calendar year have 
not been made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The construction program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, as announced May 1 
by the Aeronautics Branch, calls for 
equipment of the central transcontinental 
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Insurance 


Labor Insurance 


| Act Applicable tor 


All Ohio Workers 
Attorney General ] Rules Em- 
ployment in Interstate 


Commerce Does Not Alter 
Status i 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 3. 

The Ohio workmen’s compensation law 
applies to all employers and employes in. 
Ohio even though they may be-engaged 
in interstate commerce, unless Congress 
has enacted legislation fixing a rule of 
liability or method of compensation for 
injuries to employes engaged in that 
particular kind of interstate commerce, 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman has 
just ruled in an opinion to the State 
Industrial Commission. a 

It is explained in the opinion that an 
Illinois concern manufacturing technical 
measuring instruments has three men 
permanently located in Ohio and others 
in Pennsylvania who occasionally come 
into Ohio to solicit business and super- 
vise installations. All of these men are 
insured wherever they may be by an in- 
surance policy issued under the Illinois 
workmen’s compensation act. Mr. Bett- 
man was asked if such employes are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Ohio com-. 
pensation law. He ruled that they are 
entitled to the benefits of the act even 
though they are only in the State cas- 
ually. 

Pointing out that in the absence of 
Federal legislation in the same field, the 
States may enact police regulations 
which will be valid although they affect 
interstate comerce, Mr. Bettman said 
Ohio has as much authority to enact 
legislation respecting men engaged in 
interstate commerce as has Illinois. 

The Attorney General said that section 
1465-98 of the General Code which pro- 
vides an exception in the case of em-. 
ployers and their employes engaged in 


intrastate commerce and also in inter- 


state and foreign commerce, simply pro- 
vides a means of bringing employes en- 
gageéd solely in intrastate commerce un- 
der the Ohio compensation act when 
Congress has enacted or may enact legis- 
lation affecting the employes engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Thus, he 
said, the Ohio law applies to all em-' 
ployers and employes in the State en- 
—_ in interstate commerce unless 

ongress has passed a law covering that: 
particular branch of business. s 

“The fact that Illinois requires the 
employer to pay premiums on these men 
engaged in Ohio (if its law does require 
such to be done),” said Mr. Bettman, “is. 
not in any way material to a considera- 
tion of this question because if this em- 
ployer employs men in Ohio for whom 
compensation may be provided by Ohio 
legislation, the right so to do can not 
be denied or hampered by the legislation 
of any other State. Nor is the incon- 
venience to the ougpen an element to 
be considered in this question because 
many employers, engaged in Nation-wide_ 
businesses, may be required to comply 
with the workmen’s compensation laws 
of every State in the Union.” 


T. E. Whitaker on Georgia 
Industrial Commission 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Oct. 3. 
Gov. L. G. Hardman has just an- 
nounced the reappointment, for a term of 
four years, of T. E, Whitaker as a mem- 
ber of the Georgia Industrial Commis- 
sion, which administers the workmen’s 
compensation law. Mr. Whitaker has 
been a member of the Commission since 

Oct. 1, 1926. 

Prior to that time he was an examiner 


between St. Louis and New York by way |for the United States Department of La-* 


of Indianapolis, Columbus, Pittsburgh, |bor and was connected at one time with 


Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 


|the Veterans’ Bureau. 
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Railroads File 
Exception Briefs 


~ ToL.C.C. Report 


Nickel Plate and P. & W. Va. 

_ Renew Contest Over Con- 

'- trol of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway 


“The contest between the Pittsburgh! 


& West Virginia eee the New 
York, Chicago & St. uis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), over the disposition of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway which 
$s sought. by each, was renewed at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 
3 with the filing of briefs of exceptions 
by both carriers to the ee report 
of Assistant Finance Director ©. V. 
Burnside. (Finance Docket No. 6486). 

Mr. Burnside recommended in his re- 
port that the Commission deny the ap- 
plication of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway for authority to purchase 
the Wheeling on the ground that the 
Taplin road (P. & W. Va.), is controlled | 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad indirectly 
through the Pennroad Corporation, a 
“holding company” controlled by the 
same interests that control the Pennsyl- 
vania. The denial, he recommended, 
should be made without prejudice to the 
filing of a new application when and 
if the P. & W. Va. is_no longer con- 
trolled by the Pennroad Corporation. | 

Application Withdrawn 

The Nickel Plate, which withdrew its 
application to purchase the Wheeling 
shortly before hearings on the Taplin 
application, was an objecting intervener 
in the proceedings. Withdrawal of the 
Nickel Plate application was made for 
the purpose of causing modification of 
the Commission’s consolidation plan to 
allocate the Wheeling to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate System in lieu of 
the Wabash-Seaboard System, as con- 
templated by the plan. The latter sys- 
tem included both the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
roads. 

In its brief of exceptions to Director 
Burnside’s report the Nickel Plate moved 
that the proposed report be recommitted 
to and for the action of Mr. Burnside, 
on the ground that “inasmuch as the 
proposed report fails to state, as re- 
quired by the Commission’s rules of 
practice, the Nickel Plate’s issues and 
requests for specific findings, and omits | 
to state the facts, findings and conclu-/| 
sions thereon or pertaining thereto.” 

It was contended that the Nickel Plate 
will be “greatly handicapped in the pres- 
entation of its case unless the exception 
is sustained and this motion is granted 
and the proposed report is amended and | 
completed as required by the rules.” 


Specific Findings Asked 


The specific findings requested by the 
Nickel Plate are: 


“1, That the applicant (P. & W. Va.) | 
has failed to introduce any“ evidence to| 
support the necessary finding that the 
acquisition of control of the Wheeling 
by the applicant will be in the public 
interest. 


“2. That the applicant has introduced | 
no evidence to support the necessary, 
finding that the considerations, terms, 
and conditions of the proposed acqui- 
sition of control are just and reasonable 
in the premises. | 

“3. That the considerations, terms and | 
conditions of the proposed acquisition of | 
control are not just and reasonable. | 

“4, That the proposed acquisition of 
control is not and would not be in the 
public interest because it would not pre- | 
serve competition as fully as possible (a) 
because the applicant is directly or indi- | 
rectly controlled by the Pennsylvania | 
Railway Company, (b) because the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the | 
most powerful competitor of the Wheel- | 
ing, (c) because the proposed acquisition | 
of control would destroy the competition | 
which the Nickel Plate and other lires | 
of System No. 6 (Chesapeake & Ohio- 
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Aviation | 


Air Mail Routes 
Cover 3,600 Miles 


Recent Contracts Raise Total to 
34 Lines, Says Post Of- 
fice Department 


Within the next month the Post Office ; 
Department will be distributing mail by 
| air over 34 routes covering more than 
36,000 miles, according to information | 
made available by the Department 
Oct. 3. : 

The Department in this connection 
gave the following additional informa- 


tion: 

During the past month contracts for 
three routes were awarded. One route 
will transport mail by air to Central 
and South American destinations. The) 
other two are transcontinental routes in| 
this country. These three lines will in- 
crease the present mileage covered by | 
air mail by nearly 8,000 miles. ' 
_ At present the 24 operating routes 
in continental United States cover a! 
mileage of approximately 15,000 miles, | 
and the seven operating routes to for- 
eign destinations cover a mileage of ap- 
proximately 13,000 miles. When the: 
three new lines are placed in operation 
the one-way mileage over continental | 
United States to be covered will be ap- 
proximately 19,000 miles, and over for- 
eign routes more than 16,500 miles. 


Three Transcontinental Routes 


Altogether there will be three trans- | 
continental routes in this country, the| 
one already in operation carrying mail| 
from New York to San Francisco by way 
of Cleveland, Omaha and Salt Lake City. 
The two new lines will run south of the, 
present one, the southernmost starting | 
at Atlanta, Ga., and ending at Los An-| 
geles, going by way of southern Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, and the other; 
starting at New York, continuing by| 
way of Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Amarillo, Tex.,| 
and ending at Los Angeles. | 

Lines which run north and south make} 
connections with the transcontinental | 
lines. Mail destined for Canada, Central | 
and South America by air also connect 
with lines in this country. From the) 
main lines, branch routes extend to some | 
of the more thickly populated sections; 
near by. ; 

When the new South American route 
begins operating, United States air mail 
lines will completely circle that con- 
tinent. 
side that “In the instant case the issue 
is of far-reaching importance and the 
Commission should not proceed with a 
piecemeal] disposition of important con- 
stituent roads without conclusive evi-| 
dence that the local relationships au-| 
thorized may not later require upset- | 
ting by broader considerations.” In this | 
connection Director Burnside also said: 
“The applicant proceeded in this case} 
upon the assumption that it ceuld build) 
up its proposed system piecemeal by | 
first seeking control of the Wheeling, | 


‘and, if successful, to follow with succes- | 


Sive acquisitions of the Western Mary- 
land, the Wabash, and the Lehigh Val-| 
ley. * * * It is true that since the pub-| 
lication of the complete plan the Com- 
mission has in some cases authorized 
acquisition of control without requiring | 
a showing comprehending the entire sys- | 
tems in contemplation by the applicants. | 
Examples of such authorizations are! 
found in the decisions granting appli- | 
cations of the Baltimore & Ohio to ac- 
quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester | 
& Pittsburgh and of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna, but these cases dealt with 
relatively smaller additions to the major 
railroad of the system, and did not, as 
in this case, involve the general ques- 
tion of the propriety of the system as a 
whole.” 


Stand of Taplin Road 

In making exception to this statement, | 
the Taplin road declared: 
“The Assistant Director distinguishes 
the instant case from those where the 
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New York Market Quotations 


‘ The State of New York: New York, Oct. 3. : 

The Superintendent of Banking of the State of New York has received the following information relative to 
transactions today on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks.in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are collected and collated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of New York. : ' fi ; : 

The following symbols are used to designate the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, e; 
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Shipping | 


I 


Expenditures Reduced $1,000,000 


~ By Merchant 


Shipping Board Told 


Fleet Corporation 


That Reorganization 


Will Cause Widespread Saving; Five Rate 


Agreements Approved 


Administrative expenses of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation will be reduced 
more than $1,000,000 as a result of the 
reorganization and subsequent reduction 
in personnel ordered, the Shipping Board 
has been informed in the report of opera- 
tions for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, made public Oct. 2. 

Five agreements with shipping. lines 
were approved at the Oct. 1 meeting, the 
Board announced. Shipments of all 
commodities except cotton were covered 
in an agreement by the Redwood Line, 
Inc., with the American Fruit and Steam- 
ship Corporation from Pacific Coast ter- 
minal ports of the Redwood Line to 
Vera Cruz with transshipment at New 
Orleans. The statement of the Shipping 
Board follows in full text: 

During the quarter we have consum- 
mated the lump sum agreement and ef- 


’ fected certain rearrangements covering: 


1. Texas Star Line—Rotterdam-Ant- 
werp;:2. Mississippi-Valley Line—Havre- 
Antwerp; 3. Southern States Line—Rot- 
terdam-Hamburg-Bremen; 4. American 
Republics Line—South American ports; 
5. Texas U. K. Line; 6. Dixie U. K. Line. 

This is especially gratifying inasmuch 
as no operating company was eliminated 
in the rearrangement. When the alloca- 
‘tion of the Texas and Dixie Mediter- 
ranean lines is made, all Shipping Board 
lines will then have been placed under 
the lump sum agreement, with the ex- 
ception of three lines pending sale; 
namely, American Diamond, America 
France, and the Gulf Orient. 

Incidentally a recently prepared esti- 
mate of a year’s operation of five lines 
order the lump sum agreement com- 
| pared with the same period of operations 
under the M. O. 4 Agreement indicates 
a saving to the Fleet Corporation of 
$2,000,000 a year on these five lines. 


Sales Consummated 





f Or Given Approval 


Ship sales. On July 16, 1930, the Mo- 
bile Oceanic Line was sold to the op- 
erator. 

We have just consummated the sale of 
the American Brazil Line to Philadel- 


‘ ; phia interests under the usual guarantee 


for service, as approved by the Board, 
the operator not presenting any offer for 
| this line. 

The sale of the American Hampton 
Roads Line to the operator at private 
sale was consummated Sept. 26, 1930. 
This line was the first to operate under 
the lump sum agreement, and the re- 
ports indicate that it has had a very 
satisfactory experience over the year’s 
operation. 

A sale was consummated of the mort- 
gage on the Twin Cities and Twin Ports, 
payments on which were in default, 
whereby the Board receives the amount 
of the mortgage in full.’ 

During the quarter one vessel was sold 
for unrestricted operation and one for 
restricted. 


Reorganization Order 
To Mean Lower Expense 


Reorganization. A general order is- 
sued on Sept. 24 last covering reorgan- 
ization of the home and field offices will 
reduce the administrative expense of 
the Fleet Corporation over $1,000,000. 
This new arrangement and general 
liquidation is made possible by the in- 
auguration of the lump sum agreement 
which shifts the responsibility to the 
operator. 

During the quarter the Fleet Corpora- 
tion offices at Barcelona, Spain, and 
Santos, Brazil, have been closed. 

Traffic. The plan-for rearrangement 








establishment of a joint agreement in 
the place of the Far East overland 
agreement which was dissolved ‘as of 
Dec. 15. 

Due to the great number of tramp 
ships which were offering low rates in 
the Gulf, there has been no demand for 
additional tonnage to carry grain dur- 
ing the season. Flour is moving in good 
quantities. There has been a 5-cent in- 
crease in the continental rate of the 
cotton trade. 

Hardwood lumber trade was greatly 
demoralized on account of the fluctuating 
rates, North Atlantic and Gulf lines hav- 
ing suffered considerable loss in revenue, 


Plans Made to Dispose 
Of Quantity of Materials 


Repairs. Our repair costs during tht 
quarter, compared’ to the similar qu 
ter of last year, show a reduction of 
over $200,000 per month, even. taking 
into consideration that during this quar- 
ter 16 vessels were taken out of lay-up 
for active operation, and there were 
transferred over 50 vessels from the 
operating agreement, 1924, to the op- 
erating agreement 1930. 

Supplies. At the beginning of he 
quarter we had on hand. stocks ‘of¥ a 
value of approximately $2,500,000. A 
sweeping program has been instigated 
to dispose of these materials, and plans 
have just been completed to sell ma- 
terials valued at approximately $1,000,- 
000 in the next 90 days, chiefly to op- 
erators who may desire to purchase for 
vessels which are operated under lump- 
sum agreement; and failing in this, the 
material to be offered for public sale. 
Bids have just been received cores 
'some.of this material, having a boo 
value of $500,000. 

Negotiations are under way for the 
disposal of the Manila Oil Station to pri- 
vate interests. d f 

The Mobile station will be closed in 
December when all vessels of Mobile 
Oceanic Line are delivered. 


Accounts of Five Inactive 
Operators Are Closed 


Finance. During this quarter theac- 
counts of five inactive managing opera- 
tors were closed, resulting in the pay- 
prent of $17,992.89. and the receipt of 
1$5,397.58. vee 
| Insurance. A new policy for insuring 
vessels sold for guaranteed service was 
recommended and approved by the Board 
in September. This new schedule per- 
mits of a larger portion of insurance 
on these vessels which were sold for 
restricted service to be carried in the 
Shipping Board fund. : 

During the quarter earned premiums 
jon privately owned vessels amount to 
$383,203.72; earned premiums on Ship- 
ping Board vessels amounted to $344,. 
992.18. Losses on privately owned ves- 
sels amounted to $344,153.46; losses on 
Shipping Board vessels amounted te 
$401,290.06. ; 

Sale of Hoboken piers. Only one bid 
was received for the Hoboken piers, and 
the Fleet Corporation was directed to 
negotiate for a higher price on the 
| piers, which negotiations are now un 
way. ¢ 

Sale of 45 Broadway. The recommen- 
dation to reject the only bid received for 
45 Broadway was approved, and the 
Fleet Corporation authorized to negoti- 
ate a higher bid. Negotiations are un- 
{der way which indicate that a satisfac- 
| tory price can be developed. 

Budget. It is anticipated that whe 
|the lump sum agreement is entirely in 
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of the Gulf services into three groups, | effect with all operators we will be well 
as approved by the Board, has been made | within our budget for the year, which 
effective, except as to the Mediterranean.|is léss than $4,000,000 as against $6,- 


91% 91% 91% | 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 342s ’47 abcdefg 18 Steps are being taken towards the re- | 000,000 for the fiscal year just passed. 


| Baltimore & Ohio acquired the Buffalo, d 
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Nickel Plate) are now able to afford only 
in connection with the Wheeling. \ 
Public Interest Cited 

“5. That the proposed acquisition of 
control is not and would not be in the 
public interest because it would destroy 
important routes and channels of trade | 
and commerce which it is practicable to 
maintain. 

“6. That the proposed acquisition of | 
control should be denied because the 
proposed considerations, terms and con- 
ditions are not just and reasonable and 
because the applicant has not shown its 
ability to acquire the proposed control 
for a just and reasonable consideration | 
or upon just and reasonable terms or| 
for or upon any consideration, terms or 
conditions whatsoever. 

“7. That the merits of the porposed ac- | 
quisition of control must be determined 
upon the present record, and its infirm- 
ities can not be cured by any promises | 
- representations as to future reforma- | 
ion. 

“8. That the proposed acquisition of | 
control would; not be in the public in-| 
terest. 

“9. That the application should be; 
denied.” | 

Exception Taken | 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
way, in its brief of exceptions, took ex- 
ception to the statement of Mr. Burn- 
side. “The president of the Pennroad| 
Corporation testified that in his opinion | 
that corporation as owner of the stock| 
could control and direct its vote regard- | 
less of the fact that it stood on the books 
in the name of Mr. Taplin” (Frank E./| 
Taplin, president of the P. & W. Va.). 

“Exception is taken to the above lan- 
guage,” said the Taplin exceptions, “un- 
less there is added thereto the follow- 
ing: ‘But that it would not and could 
not do so without violating its contracts 
with Mr. Taplin, in the absence of ac- 
tion by Mr. Taplin which was detri- 
mental to the Pennroad’s investment in 


Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Buffalg | } 


& Susquehanna. They are distinguish- 
able, but it is submitted that where the 
main stem is in existence, as in those 
cases, it would be far more just to hold 
that those subsidiary lines should have 
been acquired under paragraph 6 of sec- 
tion 5 (the consolidation provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act). 


“However,” continued the brief, “ac- 





| quisition was permitted under paragraph 


2 of section 5 (acquision of control pro- 
vision of the act), which conclusively 
shows that this section of the act has 
not been repealed. If it is in effect for 
one carrier, it is in effect for all,éand, 
therefore, the applicant here is as much 
entitled to proceed under paragraph 2 of | 
section 5 as was the Baltimore & Ohio 
in its acquisitions of the two lines above 
mentioned, both of which applications 
were filed after the promulgation of the 
Commission’s so-called final plan. | 


Merger Advocated 

“Furthermore, the main stem of Sys- 
tem No. 7 (Wabash-Seaboard) is yet to 
be established. Any one of the carriers 
assigned to System No. 7 should have 
the right to make application to proceed 
in a way which it thinks will make pos- 
sible the establishment of that system. 
In the instant case it is desirable that 
the three railroads making the coast-to- 
lakes line should first be put together 
through stock acquisition and then 
merger as one railroad, which could then 
well enouzh be construed of sufficient 
importance to act as the stem upon which 
to engraft the balance of System No. 7. 
This is the result which the applicant 
here seeks and of which it should not 
be deprived. 

“If this so-called piecemeal procedure 
were not in line with the Commission's | 
so-called final plan, there might be some 
merit in the Assistant Director’s sugges- 
tion that it involves the general ques- 





that stock.’ 

“In his direct testimony, Mr. Lee 
(president of the Pennrvad) was appar- 
ently confused, because upon cross ex- 
amination he very clearly stated that his 

eement with Mr. Taplin would be 
violated if he voted the stock in such 
@ way as to affect control and manage- 
ment in the absence of the management 
being detrimental to the Pennroad’s in- 
vestment in the stock; that, while in the 
ultimate the Pennroad, as owner, could 
vote the stock, nevertheless, on account 
of the agreement with Mr. Taplin, the 
Pennroad would not in good faith be able 
to vote it unless Mr. Taplin were so act- 
ing that the Pennroad’s investment in 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock 
would be adversely affected.” 

Exception was also taken by the Tap- 


Ce liw road to the.statement of Mr. Burn-| Operating ratio .......se. 
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tion of the propriety of the system as a 
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wholé. We submifg however, that this 
question of propriety was settled and 


determined by the Commission in its so- | 


called final plan, and any applicant 
should be permitted to proceed in reli- 
ance upon the propriety of such plan, 
until such evidence is adduced as to con- 
vince the Commission of error in the 
grouping involved in its so-called final 
plan. So, too, it should be presumed that 
the local relationships involved in Sys- 
tem .No. 7 have been considered by the 
Commission to such an extent that they 
will not later requqire upsetting by 
broader considerations, and that, there- 
fore, piecemeal acquisitions may proceed 


so long as they are in conformity with | 


the plan as announced.” 
Situation Changed 
In connection with the control of the 
P. & W. Va. by the Pennroad Corpora- 


tion, the Taplin brief of exceptions 
stated: 


“Admittedly it would be an absurdity | 


for the Commission, in its efforts to es- 
tablish five independent major systems 
in eastern territory, to permit one of 
those systems to be built up under the 
domination of another trunk line. While 
the Pennroad Corporation, now the owner 
of a majority of the applicant’s capital 
stock, was originally launched as an 
affiliation of the Pesnnsylvania Railroad 
and control thereof was sought to be 
retained through a 10-year voting trust, 
with trustees who were officers or di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
while the voting trust certificates for 
the stock,of the Pennroad Corporation 
were originally largely acquired by own- 
ers of the stcok of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, this situation has largely 
changed during the last year. 

“Since the stock market crash of a 


year ago vast changes in the ownership 
of Pennroad Corporation certificates have 


taken place, and, furthermore, two of 
the original trustees have resigned and 
been replaced by men who are in no 
way connected with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

_“Not depending, however, upon this 
situation, but frankly offering to meet 
|it through reacquisition by the Taplin 
| interests of applicant’s stock now owned 
by the Pennroad Corporation, the appli- 
cant asks for a conditional order. Unless 
and until such order is made,” empha- 
sized the brief, “there would be no point 
| to the reacquisition by the Taplin inter- 
ests of the applicant’s stock and the 
elimination of the Pennroad from the 
picture. With the expressed willingness 
of the Pennroad Corporation to step out 
of the picture, is there any easier solu- 
| tion of a difficult situation? 

Conditional Order Asked 


“A conditional order in this case fa- 
voring the application, followed by effec- 
tive disposition of the Clayton Act or- 
|ders ifivolving both the Wheeling and 
Western Maryland stock, now controlled 
respectively by the Nickel Plate and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, will enable the Taplin 
interests to proceed with their plan as 
an independent system and will, it is sub- 
mitted, make possible the creation of the 
first link in System No. 7 in the only 
way that it can be accomplished.” 

In conclusion, the Taplin brief declared 
that “the large sums that can be saved 
(by unification of the two lines) are par- 
ticularly important at this time when 
net railway operating income and net 
income are so terribly depleted as to de- 
mand, in the public interest, every oper- 
‘ating and capital economy that can pos- 
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operating efficiency.” 
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Arizona Ready to File Suit 
Against Boulder Project 


The Attorney General of Arizona, K. 
Berry Peterson, will appear in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States when 
it convenes Oct. 6 for the new term to 
ask leave to file an original action in the 
name of Arizona seeking protection of 
the State’s rights in the Colorado River 
arising out of the controversy over the 
erection of the Boulder Canyon project, 
he stated orally in Washington, Oct. 2. 


Mr. Peterson was accompanied to 
Washington by Clifton Matthews, of 
Globe, Ariz., a special Assistant Attorney 
General, it was added. Both attorneys 
have joined with Dean G. Acheson, of 
Washington, who has also been employed 
by the State as an Assistant Attorney 
General to assist in the filing of the 
suit and its prosecution. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 3 made public the following 
summarized rate decision: 


No, 22777.—Harrisburg Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co, v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
1. Rates on pig iron, in carloads, from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and points taking Buffalo rate 
basis to Harrisburg, Columbia, Williams- 
port, York, and Wrightsville, Pa., found un- 
| reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rep- 
aration awarded. 2. Rate on the same com- 

modity from the same origins to Littles- 
town, Pa., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Reparation denied. 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


August 


1930 
Freight revenue ....... e++ 34,045,868 
Passenger revenue ...++... 10,374,259 
Total oper. rev....... 49,165,227 
Maintenance of way 6,259,250 
Maintenance of equipment.. 8,944,935 
Transportation expenses... 17,479,444 
Total expenses incl. other... 35,682,103 
Net from railroad 13,483,124 
Taxes 4,127,302 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1,317 
Net after taxes, etc....... 9,354,505 
Net after rents - 8,055,994 
Aver. miles operated....... 10,878.20 
12.6 


eee 


44,341,347 273,913,592 324,976,645 
12,719,589 80,479,731 89,891,221 
63,310,088 393,412,649 460,452,654 


11,110,946 76,981,714 88,541,477 
20,804,220 144,492,048 157,043,800 
43,037,737 295,643,884 328,923,378 
20,272,351 97,768,765 131,529,276 


15,821,008 72,686,954 104,521,388 
14,317,751 62,865,489 93,631,822 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 


8,372,491 48,615,630 57,732,834 


4,442,296 25,030,215 26,940,511 


9,047 51,596 67,377 


10,878.20 
76.1 


10,865.74 


10,865.74 
68. 114 


7,435,388 
967,683 
8,950,797 
1,365,617 
2,205,021 
3,214,769 
7,420,909 
1,529,888 
581,344 
1,446 
947,098 
1,002,036 
5,252. 


Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
August Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
9,496,218 63,171,911 71,988,053 
1,400,382 8,392,158 10,769,405 
11,597,887 76,539,405 88,683,358 
1,856,471 12,326,149 14,798,083 
2,611,393 19,427,858 20,498,164 
3,842,382 27,947,736 30,996,007 
8,935,836 64,984,486 71,717,488 
2,662,051 11,554,919 16,965,870 
772,081 4,161,447 4,982,511 
953 12,455 16,804 
1,889,017 7,381,017 11,966,555 
2,055,915 17,572,783 12,350,458 
19 5,249.68 5,248.45 5,249.68 
’ f 84.9 80.9 


2, 


5, 


4, 


12,104,761 
3,186,990 
16,763,754 
1,921,436 


5,365,160 
11,224,815 


1,339,592 


3,752,061 
9,127.78 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines 
August Eight Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
14,807,921 91,382,565 108,481,853 
3,677,395 24,244,893 26,937,365 
20,379,599 126,809,618 149,990,385 
2,478,506 16,351,479 18,585,325 
3,015,902 22,409,695 24,204,133 
6,323,300 42,378,381 47,801,222 
13,242,621 91,870,726 102,265,846 
7,186,978 34,938,892 47,724,539 
1,700,402 10,283,374 12,321,783 
2,865 40,375 19,658 
5,433,711 24,615,143 35,383,098 
4,951,793 21,279,126 32,069,793 
9,026.06 9,124.28 9,039.65 
65.0 12.4 68.2 


695,135 
538,939 

2,608 
196,739 
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$50,000 
Associated Electric 


Air, due 1953 


An institutional 
investment held by New York 
Life Insurance Companies 


Associatep E.ectric CoMPANY 434% Gold 
Bonds due 1953 have unquestioned security 
that will satisfy the requirements of the most 
discriminating investor. 


Restricted as to further issuance with regard to 
property and earnings, these bonds have earn- 
ings approximately 24 times interest require- 
ments on an overall basis, after depreciation. 
A senior obligation of an important publie 
utility system which has gross earnings in ex- 
cess of $108,000,000. 


At the current price these bonds may still be 
acquired to yield to maturity in excess of 5%. 


They enjoy an active market on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Tax Refund in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


For full particulars write for Circular J-265 


General Utility Securities 


; Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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Objection toChain' Seasonal Demand for Credit 


Extension Noted | 


Representative McFadden 
Finds General Feeling! 


Is Found to Be Subnormal 
At Bank Session | ie tedee: Requirements Also Small, Monthly Review of} 


New York Reserve Bank Shows; Money Market 
Unchanged From July and August 


i 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


That Wider Branch Bank-- 000 on the 16th. By tine 17th, the collec- , of Reserve Bank credit outstanding has 


ing Would Be Preferable 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
for an increase ‘to state-wide branch ' 
banking? 
“There was every evidence on 
of opposition to trade area branc 


all sides 


tion of income tax checks had proceeded 
toé the point where the balance between 
reasury disbursements and receipts had 
been largely restored. 
The increase in the amount of currency 
in circulation at the beginning of Sep- 
tember was substantial, but more than 


| shown much less than the usual increase 
| during the past two months. The small 
increase in the total has been fully sup- 


pied by purchases of acceptances offered | 


to Reserve Banks, even though such ofé 
ferings of acceptances have been some- 


| what restricted, due to the fact that ac- 


h bank- | the usual flow occurred during the second | cepting banks in a number of cases, hav- 


ing, as proposed by the Comptroller ‘of | and third weeks of the month. Ordinarily | ing surplus funds, havé held new bills in 


the Currency, John W. Pole. There was’ 
also plenty of evidence of opposition 


to a further extension of chain or hold- | mains outstanding and is used for the | 


ing company banking, and an agreemein | 
that if any extension must be made, 
it might better be an extension of branch | 
banking than a further extension of | 
chain or holding company banking. 
“In consideration of this subject, how- 
ever, it must be recognized that there is 


©, after the bankers have ge inns 
their ‘standpoint.. Much of the discus- 
sion that took place in the various meet- 
ings of the association as well as in the 
hotel corridors proceedéd along lines that 
seem to me to have been thoroughly i 
covered by the hearings that were con- | 
ducted by the,House Bankifg and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Tax Association Position 
$A pparently from the resolution that | 
was adopted as regards the bank tax 
problem the Committee in charge have 
compromised their differences with the 
State tax commissioners by agreeing 
’ to the Goodwin bill (H. R. 12490), which 
is largely the result of recommenda- 
tions of representatives of the National 
Tax Association. This association, I un- 
derstand, is to convene in Kansas City 
the latter part of Octobér, where the 
main subject of discussion will be bank 
‘taxation. If it results at this meeting 
that the various State tax authorities 
are in agreement on the Goodwin bill. 
which has now been endorsed by the 
American Bankers Association, it would 
seem as if action might be had at an 
early date. This, however, is a very 
complicated question, and a public in- 
terest is involved other than is indi- 
cated by either the bankers or the tax- 
ing officials, namely, the needs of rev- 
ene of the various States to meet the 
in’ ing demands of the constantly 
increasing expenditures. 

“The public will be interested to know 
as to'whether or not the tax about to be 
agreed upon is an equitable proportion 
of the total tax burden. There are those 
who believe as a result of the contro- 
versy whith has arisen and the upset 
brought about by the now famous Rich- 
mon, Va., decision, taking into consid- | 
eration also the fact that so many new 
methods of bringing other moneyed capi- 
tal into’ competition with banking capi- 

-tal have arisen, that perhaps a complete 
revision of the basis comparison of 
competing capital should be written into | 
this section. 

“Should thé action already taken and 
that about to be taken by the tax au- 
thorities not be in accord, it might be 
found desirable for the Congress to take 
cognizance of the fact of gross inequali- 
ties in the various States as regards the 
taxation of national banks under the 

resent authority of section 521-9, and 
ibs because of this definite limitation | 

ight be necessary to be written into 
the law in order that national banks:in 
such States where excessively taxed 
should be properly protected. 

“As regards the further distribution 
of net earnings of Federal reserve banks 
among member banks it came in for 
comparatively small consideration. There 
isteverywhere, however, a feeling, par- 
ticularly among the smaller banks, who 
find the expense of belonging to the Fed- 
eral reserve system excessive, that there 
should be some compensation for that 
expense. I rather gathered from the 
discussion that a number of methods 
might be used with satisfaction to the | 
country banks. | 

“There seemed to be a growing ex- 
pression of approval of a suggestion I 
made several years ago that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act be amended to permit 
voluntary membership on the part of 
small country banks. There appears 
also a recognition on the part of stu- 
dents of the Federal reserve system that 
these small banks can be as well served, 
and perhaps better, through correspond- 
ent relations with reserve city banks 
who in turn are members and who can 
furnish the necessary access to the credit 
stream of the Federal reserve system to 
these small banks. It was my observa- 
tion that small country banks would wel- 
come a change of this sort. It was also 
stated by many reserve city bankers that 
they would welcome an opportunity of 
serving these country banks as corre- 
spondents in this way.” 

circa ees tte ee 


Industries Urged to Devote 
More Time to Distribution 
The merchandiser 


[Continued from Page 1. 
cd development. 
must have a mofe technical knowledge of 
his product, whether or not it is making 
oney, and if not what methods can be ; 
cat to make it successful. An efficient ' 
actounting sytem presents a more sci- 
entific insight into the distributive end 
of business. The manufacturers, he said, 
do not have a much better basis for 
identification along this line than do the 
wholesale and retail men. 

The emanufacturers’ still. take many 
chances in distribution, he declared, and 
not many of them, in determining thé 
value of a territory, have a thorough 
knowledge of the* potential marketing 
possibilities of the district, how much 
it is being served aivendy, why they are 
selling to the people they do, nor do 
many of them know just what channel 
of distribution is proper to pursue. Some 
manufacturers, according to Mr. Dunn, 
compete with themselves. They will so- 
licit the wholesaler in a district and then 
enter into competition with him in sell- 
ing their product. 

Distribution will be operated on a much 
More economical basis. when a merchan- 
diser so studies his market as to be able 
to forecast results and make prepara- 
tion. Business eueseeeas fails through 
enters quite significantly into distribu- 
tion, Business sometimes fail throurh 
the costs of credit losses alone. Yet, 
when practiced with a knowledge of the 
hazards and limitations of the field, credit 
is a very helpful agent in successful 
merchandising. The ability to identify 
the limits of safety in extension of credit, 
Mg. Don stated, will in the long run 
eigablé industry to avoid costly dissipa- 

of capital, 


he 


\ h 


a considerable part of the currency that 
goes into circulation over Labor Day re- 


expanding Autumn trade.and payrolls. 


P 


This year the persistent decline in com- | Barks, which afew months ago appeared | 


modity prices and the shrinkage in indus- 
trial payrolls appears to have released 
enough currency to offset largely the 
Autumn expansion. The net increase in 
“urrency efreuiation 


of September was only $47,000,000, less 
than half of the usual increase during 
that period. 

In addition to the wnusually small cur- 
rency demand, the total loans and invest- 
ments of reporting member banks have 
failed to show the usual seasonal in- 
crease during the past two months. As 
the sécond section of the diagram below 
s 
the so-called “commercial loans’ of these 
banks—have shown practically no change 
since July, The experience of previous 
periods of business recession indicates, 
however, that an expansion in commer- 


cial borrowing of short-term credit is! 
more likely to follow than to precede an | 


increase in business activity. 


Security loans aiso have shown no im- 
portant change during the past two 
months, but remain at a considerably 
higher level than a year ago, due to the 
partial replacement with bank loans of 
the funds withdrawn from brokers loans 
by corporations and other nonbanking 
lenders, The reduction of brokers loans 

laced for lenders other than the New 

ork City banks and their correspondent 
banks has continued graduall 
within the past month, so that the pres- 
ent volume of such loans is less than one- 
fifth that of a year ago. 


Bank Credit Increases 


Shown in Investments 

As in previous months, the principal 
increase jn bank credit at the weekly re- 
porting banks in principal centers has 
been in investments. The increase in the 
investment holdings of these banks dur- 


their own portfolios, instead of selling 
them to discount houses or to the Re- 
serve Board banks. 


Member bank discounts at the Reserve 


to have about reached the practicable 
minimum at around $200,000,000, have 
declined still further in recent weeks to 
| $167,000,000 on Sept. 24, which, except- 


ogn' : from the low point | ing only the figure for Sept. 17 that was | 
important public interest involvedy| in the last week of July to the third week | affected by the Treasury tax period op-| 


| erations, was a new low point since 1917, 
{In the New York district the large city 
| banks have been practically out of debt 
for several months, and there has been 
| a marked tendency during the past three 
months for banks in the smaller locali- 
tiés to repay their indebtedness at the 
Reserve Bank. Similar tendencies in 
| other districts are indicated by the re- 


hows, loans other than security loans— | cent changes in Reserve Bank discounts. | 


Except for declines in the last few days 
of the month in rates on Stock Exchange 
loans and in yields on short-term Govern- 
ment securities, money rates during the 
past month have remained virtually un- 
changed. 


Commercial Paper Demand 


| Exceeds Amount on Market 
| _ The potential bank investment demand 


| for prime commercial paper during Sep- 
tember appears to have continued in ex- 
cess of the amount of new paper in the 
market. Dealers reported a widespread 
demand from interior banks, some part 
! of which came through New York City 
! correspondents. Inquiry was lacking for 
, less well known paper of the smaller 


» even | borrowers, which could be obtained at 


| rates of 3% and 3% per cent, as com- 
| pared with 3 per cent for prime names. 


Outstandings of 


the end of July to the end of August. The 
21 dealers who report to this hank had 
outstanding on Aug. 31, $526,000,000 of 


| paper, as compared with a final figure of | 
The amount of 


| $528,000,000 on July 31. 
| paper outstanding continued to be nearly 


commercial paper | 
! showed comparatiyely little change from | 


ing the past nine months has now reached | *Wice as large as a year ago. = 

a total of about $800,000,000, and has| | Rather quiet conditions pyevailed in 
largely counterbalanced the decline in| the bill market during the month of Sep- 
loans other than security loans. This in- | tember, due to the limited volume of bills 
crease has roughly paralleled the in- | that found their way into dealers’ hands. 
crease in time deposits, and has contrib- | Discounting and accepting banks bri 
uted substantially to supplying the capi- | Still disposed to hold new bills as invest- 

tal which has been in active demand; Ments instead of offering them to the 
through the bond market this year. | discount houses, due to the small demand 
During the first eight months of this } for other types of loans and the plentiful 
year the total volume of new bond offer- | Supply of funds, Coupled with this con- 
ings, “excluding refunding issues, was | dition, there was a good demand for bills, 





| about $1,450,000,000 larger than in the | so that dealers’ portfolios throughout the 


corresponding period last year. month remained low. Open market and 
An analysis of these bond issues shows | Federal Reserve buying rates for bills 
that a large part of the increase has been | Were unchanged at the levels that pre- 
in. domestic nee utility sed véllrega vailed during the Summer. 
issues—types of financing which usually | : 
represent the construction of additional Purchases of Bills - 
facilities and the purchase of equipment: For Period Were Light 
to provide for the normal growth of the Federal Reserve purchases of bills were 
services of such companies. State and | light, except for a short period during 
municipal issues also, which’ in many | the first part of the month when tempo- 
cases are sold to provide funds for public | rarily firmer money conditions resulted 
construction, have increased moterately.!in a sizable'amount of sales of bills to 
In addition, flotations of foreign securi- | the Reserve Bank by New York City 
ties. which last year were severely cur- | member banks and some sales by dealers 
tailed, have increased to a volume nearly | under: repurchase agreement, and again, 
as large as in the corresponding months | around the 15th, when a block of bills 
of 1927 and 1928, and have thus tended to | previously held by foreign correspondé 
restore the purchasing power of foreign | ents was sold to the Reserve Bank, Dur- 
countries. : ing the four week period ended Sept. 24, 
_ As a result of the subnormal increase | the Reserve System’s portfolio of bills 
in currency and bank credit, the amount ' showed a net increase of $35,000,000, a 


Wholesale Prices Record Slight Drop 
During Week, Check Payments Reveal 


Bonded Prices Found to Increase, However, With Business 
Failures Less Numerous 


Commercial transactions during the j 
week ended Sept. 27, 1930, as indicated 
by the volume pf checks presenfMd for 
payment, outside New York City, regis- 
tered a decline from the preceding week 
and were less than the corresponding 
week in 1929, according to the weekly 
summary of business conditions issued 
Oct. 3 by the Department of Commerce, 
which. follows in full text: 


Wholesale prices, as a whole, as meas- 
ured by Fisher’s index, recorded but a 
fractional decline from the prices of a 
week ago and were lower when com- 
pared with the prices received for com- 
modities a year ago. Iron and steel 
prices, in keeping with prices in general, 
showed no change from a week ago, and 
like other wholesale prices were lower 
than last year. The wholesale price for 
middling cotton at New York and red 
Winter wheat at Kansas City showed 
fractional changes from the preceding 
period, Both prices were lower than in 
1929. 7 Bank loans and discounts were greater 

Bank loans and discounts of Federal | and the prices for principal bonds higher 
reserve member banks, although show- | when compared with the week ended 
——— —————____________+ Sept. 29, 1928, two years ago. 

WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
CWeeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 
, Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept, Sept. 

27 20 13 6 28 

1930 19380 1930 1930 1929 

; 78.9 763 73.7 118.8 
*93.8 83.0 113.0 
116.2 117.0 139.2 
100.7 89.38 125.4 
O69) (80.20 cco 
95.0 54.6 
212.4 224.9 
165.0 198.5 
99.1 97.5 
60.1 518 
62.0 61.2 
40.8 43.0 
78.9 179.2 
75.4 16.8 
83.4 83.5. 
99.8 94,1 
134.5 134.7 
60.6 58.2 
113.8 82.6 
210.5 208.0 § 
108.6 108.6 
75.4 74.3 
104.9 1043 
86.4 87.1 103.6 
84.0 833 109.2 


ing no change from a week ago, fell off 
slightly from the level of loans and dis- 
counts for the same périod in 1929. The 
average prices for representative stocks 
egistered a decline from a week ago 
and were lower than the prices paid dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 28, 1929. Bonded 
prices, on the other hand, indicating re- 
newed interest of the public in the bond 
market, showed increases over both com- 
parative periods, Interest rates for both 
call and time money for the latest week 
were at a lower level than either prior 
period. Business failures were less nu- 
merous during the past week than dur- 
ing a week ago. 

For the week ended Sept. 20, 1980, in- 
ereases were noted over the preceding 
period in the activity of steel mills, pro- 
duction of crude petroleum, receipts of 
cattle and hogs, while declines occurred 
in the value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 States and in the receipts 
of wheat at principal centers. 


. Sept. | 
22 


1928 
112.0 
102.8 


ee 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ...++ 
Freight-car loadings . . 
*Lumber production 
Bldg. contracts, 37 & 
Wheat receipts .. ’ 
Cotton receipts vecccevecccceccers 
Cattle receipts . ‘ 
Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat ......... 

Price cotton middling . 

Price iron and steel, composi 
Copper, electrolytic, i 


se eeetereed & tees 


140.0 
*245.6 
121.5 
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~ 
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88.2 
129.0 
96.1 
155.3 
138.1 
203.0 
88.5 
312.5 
103.1 
205.7 
95.2 
102.5 
108.6 
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Fisher’s index (1926=100) ‘ 
Bank debits outside New York City 106. 
Bank loans and discounts 135.3 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures .... oe 
Stock prices 
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Interest rates, time money ‘ 
Federal resepve PACID cc ccceosseers 106.8 
tComposite, Index-New* York Times ...-. 
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U.S, Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 1 
Made Public Oct. 3 


| Receipts 
Customs receipts ....-.-.. 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax... 
Miscellaneous 
revenue .....«4. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,045,552.13 
8,687.42 


2.096,993.70 
8,173,188.13 


inte r nal 


Total ordinary receipts $6,312,046.54 
Public débt,receipts ...-.... 103,900.00 
Balance, prvious day ~~. ... 331,163,294.28 


Total ........... . - + -..$837,579,240.82 


Expenditures 
General expenditures oe 
Interest on publicdebt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal .....- . 
Operations in special 
| PORES fia sicts soets oee8 
| Adjusted service certificate 
| 
| 


$6,943,383,68 
138,770.03 
150,450.57 
27,778.38 


1,848,497.56 
76,107.46 


1,332,140.27 
252,398.04 


ac- 





| Civi service retirement 
SE Ricks. ries 0 eww es 

Investment of trust funds 

Total ordinary ex pendi- 

tures ........---.--.+- $7,605,195.45 


| Other public debt expendi- 
tures ..... ee 


Riisaus 151,212.25 
Balance today ..... 


329,822,833,.12 


Total .i.....06.- <2 » ~ . .$337,579,240,82 


Loan Association President 
Claims Damage in Inquiry 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 3. 
Suit for $1,260,000 damages was filed 
in the Travis County District Court 
| Oct. 2*against the State Banking Com- 
missioner, James Shaw, and his bonds- 
men, the National Surety Company, by 
L. A. Moon, president of the Mutual 
Deposit) and Loan Association, of San 

Antonio. 

The suit alleges injury because of an 
investigation of the association’s affairs 
by the Attorney General at the request 
of the Banking Commissioner, 


considerably smaller imcrease than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 
After increasing $45,000,000 in the pre- 
vious‘ month, the total volume of accept- 
ances outstanding was reduced $10,000,- 
000 during August to $1,339,000,000 at 
the end of the month. Acceptances aris- 
ing from the financing of foreign shipped 
and _ stored goods and from domestic 
| warehouse transactions increased). while 
import and export bills declined. The 
recent changes in bills outstanding, 
following an unusually large liquida- 
tion in the first half of this year, 
have been more similar to the course of 
1928 than to that of 1929; in 1928 there 
was no rise in outstandings until Sep- 
tember, while in 1929 the increase began 
im June and was of substantial amount 
by August. Reduced foreign trade and 
declining commodity ‘prices have tended 
to restrict the amount of acceptance 
credits this year. Reserve Bank holdings 
have been restricted by the larger mem- 
ber bank holdings of bills, as well as by 


State Finance 


Power of Kansas Commission 
To Tax Bank Stock Contested 


Mortgage and Trust Companies Join in Asking Court to 
Order Decrease in Assessment Because of Shares 


Exena pt Under Federal and State Laws 


; State of Kansas: 
Mandamus proceedings have been] 
brought against the Kansas State Tax 
Commission to test their power in tax- 
ing shares of stock Of banks, mortgage 
companies and trust Companies. (United 
States Daily, V 2329). 
set for Oct. 9 by the Kansas Supreme , 
Court. ' 
The plaintiffs are the Davis-Wellcome | 
Mortgage Company; Wheeler, Kelly, | 
Hagny Trust Company; E. C. Ryan, as} 
executor of the estate of C. W. Sheri- | 
dan; and the Citizems Bank of Galena. | 
The motion or petition of the Citizens | 
Bank of Galena,/for. writ of mandamus, 
excluding the formal introductory state- 
ment, follows in full text: ' 
Plaintiff is and during all of the year | 
1930 has been a member of the Kansas | 
Bankers Association, and prior to May | 
1, 1930, said Bankers Association, on 
behalf of plaintiff amd others, appeared 
before the defendant State Tax Commis- 
sion and urged that a reduction should 
be made from the value for taxation of | 
the stock of all banks in the State of 
Kansas on account of shares owned by 
such banks whch were exempt under | 
the laws of the State of Kansas from 
taxation, to-wit: Regristered real estate 
mortgages, United Sates bonds and 
Treasury notes, Federal land bank bonds, 
stoek of corporations having their prin- 
cipal offices in he State of Kansas, and | 
Kansas municipal bonds. Said Tax Com- 
mission denied said contention and is- 
sued to county clerks and assessors its 
order dated May 2, 1930, a full, true 
and correct copy marked Exhibit “A.” 


Bank Submits Statement 


To Deputy Assessor 

In due time said plaintiff, under and 
im accordance with chapter 16 of the4 
Laws of the Special Session of the Leg- } 
islature of Kansas of 1930, in order to 
exid the assessor in fixing the value for 
taxation of the shares of plaintiff, duly 
made, executed and delivered to a deputy | 
assessor of said Cherokee County, Katy | 
sas, its statement, a full, true and cor- 
rect copy marked Exhibit “B”. 

Attached to said statement, as author- 
ized and permitted by said order of the 
Tax Commission, was a statement show- 
img that on Mar. 1, 1930, said plaintiff 
was the owner of the following: 

Registered real estate mortgages upon 
property in the State of Kansas, upon 
which mortgages the registration fee or 
tax had been paid, $13,118; United States 
Bonds and Treasury motes, $68,250; Kan- 
sas Municipal Bonds, $64,750; Federa 
_— Bank Bonds, $10,000; total, $156,- 

Plaintiff states that it was the owner 
of said mortgages, motes and bonds on 
Mar. 1, 1930, and that the same were 
included in the total assets of plaintiff 





| Laws of the 


Topeka, Oct. 3. 


en of said statement, marked 
xhibit “B.” 

Plaintiff further states that said reg- 
istered real estate mortgages are and 
were on Mar, 1, 19380, exempt from tax- 


Hearing has been | ation under and by virtue of chapter 273, | 


Session Laws of Kansas of 1925; that 
said United States bonds, Treasury notes 
and Federal Land Bank bonds were and 
are exempt from taxation under and, by 
virtue of the laws of the United States 
of America; ang that said municipal 
bonds were and aré exempt from taxa- 
tion under and by virtue of chapter 17, 
Shecial Session of 1930. 

In and by said statement plaintiff bank 
contended and claimed that it and its 
stockholders were entitled to deductions 
on account of said exempt property from 
the valuation to be placed upon the 
stock of‘said bank, but said county and 
county officers refused to make such de- 


| duction and said State T&x Commisston | 


had therefote already refused to permit 
such deduction, and the value of said 
stock for taxation was fixed by said 
noo and by said Tax Commission 
a 
rated among the holders of the stock 
of plaintiff and taxed to them. 


Statement Transmitted 


To Tax Commission 


After said assessment had been com- 
pleted by said county assessor, the said 
statenfent for taxatio 
was transmitted to the defendant State 


| Tax Commission and by it ratified and 
approved. 


Plaintiff contends that the assessed 
valuation of its said stock should have 
been decreased on account of said exempt 
property, which exempt property 
amounted to about 54 per cent of the 
total gross asséts of plaintiff. Said de- 
creasé should be in the total amount of 
said exempt property, but if the per- 
centage that said exempt property bears 
to the total gross assets of pleintiff be 
deducted from the pretended valuation 
of-the stock of —— plaintiff will 
acquiesce in suc assessment of its 
stock. 

Plaintiff has no adequate remedy at 
law and will suffer reat and irreparable 
injury if the said assessment of its stock 
be not adjusted prior to the date when 
the taxes on said stock are due, in that 
plaintiff will be compelled either to pay 
said excessive taxes, or to pay said taxes 
under protest and ste to recover the 
same back, thereby losing all interest 
on said sums so paid, or to enjoin the 
collection of said taxes. 

Said act, as,so construed, and said as- 
sessment violate section 8, article 1, of 
the Constitution of the United States 
in so far as it provides for borrowing 


the limited volume of new bills created.! as shown by the left-hand column of ! money on the credit of the United States 








| 


$44,265, which valuation was pro | 


nm and assessment | 


| 


| 


| 
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Foreign Exchange 
New York, Oct. 3.—The Federal Re - 

serve Bank of New York-toda&y certified 

to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

following: ~ ‘ 
In pursuanct of the provisions of set 

tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 

with the conversion of foteign ve 

for the purpose of. the assessittent 

collection of dutiés upon merchandise in- 

ported into the United States, wé@ have 

ascertained and hereby certify oe 

that the buying rates in the New York 

market at toon today for cable transfets 

payable in the foreign currencies are as 

shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (kron 

Denmark (krone) 

eo (pound) 

Finland markka) .. 

Prance (frahc) 1... 0s 26 .vve cdc’ 

Germany (reichsmark ) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) .. 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ... 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .....«.. 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (péso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 

Brasil (Mis) 666k SR: 

Chile (peed) av. .seere. levees os 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) ......6........ 

Bar silver 


A 
and of section 8701 U. S, R. S, (U. 8. 
Comp. Stat. title 31, sec. 742) in so far 
as it provides that all bonds of the 
United States shall be exempt from tax- 
ation by or under State, municipal or 
local authority, and section 981, title 12, 
United States Code and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in that it deprives plain- 
tiff of its property without due process 
of law. 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays that a per- 
emtory writ of mandamus issue against 
said defendants and each of them, re- 
quiring them and each of them to amend 
or consent to and permit to be amended 
the said assessment of said stock either 
by deducting therefrom the gross valu- 
ation of said exempt property, or by de- 
ducting therefrom that percentage 
thereof which said exempt aropark 
bears to the gross assets of. plaintiff; 
and that plaintiff have such other and 
further relief as it may be entitled to. 


- 


Warehousing in Panama 
The Panama Railroad Company;a New 
York corporation, of which the stock is 
now owned by tite United States Gov- 
ernment, will warehouse “for orders” at 
its piers and warehouses at Balboa and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, nonperishable and - 
nondangerous merchandise, excepting 
alcoholic liquors. (Panama Canal.) 





OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
55 Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 


$2.4.4,782,863.28 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


ASSETS 


Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks..... 

United States Government Bonds and Certificates. ....$173,171,211.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock im Federal Reserve Bank..........0ccescseees 
Other Bonds and Securities. .......... 


Ownership of: 


International Banking Corporation........esscssssesseteeeeneecs 
ee 
Items in ‘Transit with Branches... 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. ......sseeeees 
ORO AMMO. icissicc eee c cee 


SE os hte aire ae ios as asa aela oes oace eae 


CHRIORRT so c'cdesvheiseeewecss 
Surpla® . 2 oo, 


Reserves for: 


PAINE, 0 00.000 doc cvedoraccdcdecccccescssse MO $72.70 
Accrued Interest, Discount and other Unearned 





Income.. 
Taxes, Dividends an 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 
nd epetide Bille iii ii. oid a osc bite nae vowccccccvsceetave sees: 


Federal Reserve Funds Paarchased......0ccccccctscsivevrsccecscoce 
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quarter, 


d Accrued Expenses, 
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Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank. .........$160,409,255.83 


Due from Banks, Bankers and U.S. Treasurer........ 123,292,176.11 $ 283,701,431.94 


1,055,212,160.65 


55,8345913.50 


6 600,000.00 


eeeeeese 


Seeeeeeesteeaee eeeeees 
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24,782,863.28 $ 


§,01 8,346.50 
9;289,6 30.16 


Figutes of Foreign Offices which are included herein are as of September 25, 1930 


*Inview of the present world wide economic disturbances, it has been deemed wise to establish re-' 
serves largely in excess of arry discernible contingencies, and as of September joth, the close of the 
¢ sum of $20,000,000 has been transferred from Surplus to Reserve for Contingencies. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Condensed Statenzent of Condition as of September 24, 1930 


306,991 ,708.58 


8,000,000.00 
455781 343.64 
73426,828.47 
130,062, 522.19 
8,582,456.71 
.. $1,845.75 8,452.18 
=———— 


244,7 82,863.28 


20,913 7,549.36 


213,116,345.84 
2,3,;000,000.00 
1,343:941 ,693:70 
Total, ..cr.rrerveccadbocrsssssseccccercssssssreccccccccees $1:045575 6545218 
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r. Civil Courts of Texas Studied 
| by Judicial Council « « « + 





Initial Investigations of New Agency Concern 
Themselves Principally with Procedural Re- 
forms, Says Lay Member of Body 





By HARRY BENGE CROZIER 
Lay Member, Civil Judicial Council, State of Texas 


HATEVER efficacy the Texas 
W Civil Judicial Council may 
j have in effecting reform of 
court. procedure and administration of 
justice in civil courts will be deter- 
mined ‘when the forty-second Texas 
Legislature convenes in Austin next 
January. - First reeommendations of the 
council accompanied by specific bills 
will be submitted in the second annual 
report of. the council to be drafted at 
the 1930 annual meeting on Friday, 
Nov. 7, at the State Capitol. 

.The Texas Civil Judicial Council, 
brought into existence by legislative 
enactment by the forty-first Legislature 
in 1929, has set about its task methodi- 
cally and without any attempt at hasty 
or radical action. 

“It will not be the intention of this 
council until such time as a careful 
study of our judicial system and the 
results now being had from its opera- 
tion has been made, to recommend radi- 
cal and unusual changes,” the council 
said in its first annual report. 

The report continued: ‘“‘It is possible 
that such continuous study, as stated 
in the purpose of this act of the Legis- 
lature, of the system and its procedure 
may. result in the conclusion that a 
more effective cooperation, better man- 

‘agement and direction, and the simpli- 
fication of the procedure may produce 
good results without material addition 
to the personnel of the courts. 

“Certainly this council will not de- 
sire the impression to go out to the 
public that it is a speedy panacea for 
all ills. On the other hand the council 
will not fear to recommend even radi- 
cal changes in the system of procedure, 
since we know that procedure stands 
on a totally different ground from the 
law of rights and duties.” 

The council’s scope of activities is 
limited to the civil courts alone by 
statutory provision. Duties of the 
Texas council are set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the statute: 


v 

“It shall be the duty of the council: 

“To make a continuous study of the 
organization of the civil courts; the 
rules and methods of procedure and the 
practice of the civil judicial system of 
the State; of the work accomplished, 
the results attained and the uniformity 
of the discretionary powers of the civil 
courts, to the end that procedure may 
be simplified, business expedited and 
justice better administered. 

“To receive, and consider suggestions 
from judges, public officers, members 
of the bar, and citizens, touching rem- 
edies for faults in the administration 
of civil justice. 

“To formulate methods for simplify- 
ing civil judicial procedure, expediting 
the transaction of civil judicial busi- 
néss, and correcting faults in the ad- 
ministration of civil justice. 

“To gather civil judicial statistics 
and other pertinent data from the sev- 
eral judges and other court officials of 
the State. 

“To make a complete detailed report, 
on or before Dec. 1 of each year, to the 
Governor and to the Supreme Court, of 
all its proceedings, suggestions and rec- 
ommendations, and such supplemental 
reports from time to time as the council 
may deem advisable. All such reports 
shall be considered public reports and 
may be given to the press as soon as 
filed. 

“To make investigations and reports 
upon such matters touching the admin- 
istration of civil justice as may be re- 
ferred to the council by the Supreme 
Court or the Legislature.” 

There are 16 members of the Texas 
Civil Judicial Council.~ Nine of them 
were appointed by the Governor, seven 
of the nine being members of the bar 
of Texas and two representing the press 
of the State by requirement of the stat- 
ute. It so happens that one of the press 
members, W. O. Huggins, editor of The 
Houston Chronicle, likewise isa prac- 
ticing attorney and is a leader at the 


bar. The other seven are ex-officio 
members. Five. of them are justices of 
appellate and trial courts and the other 
two are chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Civil Jurispru- 
dence. 

“Not only is ‘the press of the State 
represented om the council but the 
membership has evidenced its knowl- 
edge and belief that reform of court 
administratiom and procedure can be 
accomplished. only by taking the public 
into its confidence and provided that 
reports of all standing committees 
should be in the hands of the secretary 
30 days prior te the annual meeting and 
be released to the press by the presi- 
dent so that “‘such publication would 
make available the views of the general 
bar and the bench on the subjects be- 
ing reported to the council by the re- 
spective committees, which might be 
advantageous to the council in its final 
action on such reports.” 
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The council intends to compile infor- 
mation and make recommendations that 
will be helpful in the guidance of the 
Legislature.~ Its work is to be done in 
the open but its members recognize the 
agency as an advisory hody and do not 
intend that it shall become a school for 
lobbying and log rolling with the Leg- 
islature. 

Most of the work of the Texas coun- 
cil lies before it although a carefully 
worked out program will be presented 
to the forthcoming Legislature. This 
initial program, however, for the most 
part. will be concerned with obviously 
needed reforms for the simplification 
of procedure. A larger program is in 
the making with intensive studies being 
made by six committees of three mem- 
bers each. |, 

All of these committees will present 
reports at the November annual meet- 
ing but practically all of the law 
changes will be recommended by the 
committee on court procedure which is 
divided into two sections of three mem- 
bers each. 

Other committees of the council are 
the committee on council organization 
and finance, the committee on judicial 
statistics, the committee on court or- 
ganization and procedure, the commit- 
tee on court personnel, and the com- 
mittee on methods of preventing or les- 
sening litigation. 

The original appropriation of the 
Legislature to further the work of the 
council amounted to $3,000 for each of 
the two years of the current biennium. 
The major portion of that fund has 
been expended by the committee on 
judicial statistics which has about com- 
pleted the first survey ever undertaken 
of the business handled by the trial 
and appellate courts of Texas. 

Judge Martin has carried on corre- 
spondence with every district judge in 
the State and with practically all of 
the district clerks in the 253 organized 
counties of the State. 
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In Texas the district court is the 
principal trial court and the principal 
trial court of record in the State. There 
are more than 100 district courts for 
civil cases im the State and no statis- 
tics are available as to the volume of 
litigation handled in these tribunals. 

This committee has notified M. N. 
Chrestman, of Dallas, president of the 
council, that it willbe prepared to pre- 
sent statistics on nearly every court in 
the State, including 11 courts of civil 
appeals, at the annual meeting. No 
survey of the work done in the Supreme 
Court has been attempted because it. is 
the function of this court to review liti- 


\ gation that has been before the courts 


of civil appeals. 

The Texas council sent. two _repre- 
sentatives—Judges Martin and Mc- 
Clendon—to the ‘conference Of “judicial 
councils that: met-along-with the Amer- 
ican Bar Association .in.Chicago in Au- 
gust and has given its complete ap- 
proval to the program of the national 
conference. . pM at 





Ki stablishing Milk Standards 


Four Grades Proposed for New Jersey 
By WILLIAM B.DURYEE ——t«™ 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey .+ +: 


dustry, both from the consumer’s 

and producer’s viewpoint, is far 
from satisfactory in many sections of 
New Jersey. In cases where local au- 
thorities are not active, the supply of 
milk received by consumers is of un- 
certain quality. Except in those mu- 
nicipalities where inspection of farms 
and pasteurizing plants is practiced, 
milk is sold for any grade and any 
quality that the distributor cares to 
place on it. 

It is proposed to establish standards 
for four grades of milk in addition to 
the grade for certified milk, which is 
now established. In this proposal, 
there is no plan to increase price to 


Te CONDITION of the milk in- 





the consumer. The idea that prevails 
among those interested in the grading 
of milk is to have the State, through 
the Department’ of ‘Health, © éstablish 
basic, mininaum = grades, which. would 
apply throughout the State, but which 
would be subject to such improvement 
and. modification .as -local -municipali- 
ties, through health officials and boards 
of health, would desire. 

There is no desire to take away from 
a number of local municipalities the 
results of their efforts along this line 
nor the authority to continue to super- 
vise milk production and distribution. 
The motivating idea is to imsure the 
distribution of safe milk to all munici- 
palities and to all consumers. 
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and Future Irrigation Dev elopmentts 
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Recent Studies Reveal That Reclaimed Areas 


Could Be Practically Doubled by Building Storage Reservoirs 


By M. C. HENDERLIDER 
State Engineer, State of Colorado 


HE THREE GREATEST aatural 
assets a country may possess are 
land, minerals and water. Of the 
two former Colorado has an abundance 
and to spare. Of the latter she has but 
a limited portion, inadequate for Her 
present needs, and incommensurate 
with future requirements. 

In extent of irrigated area Colorado 
is. exceeded only by California. The 
farming of 3,500,000 acres of irrigated 
land in this State constitutes our great- 
est industry and the principal source 
of our material wealth and well-being. 

It is not possible within the confines 
of this article to review the history of 
irrigation development in Colorado; to 
recall the struggles, discouragements, 
and vicissitudes passed throtgh by the 
irrigationist in his determined effort to 
reclaim this irrigated empire from the 
wilderness. 

Throughout that period of transition 
of vast areas of rolling plains, sage- 
brush mesas. and wooded valleys into 
highly developed farmsteads, the peo- 
ple have waged their fight against 
heavy odds and with but meager assist- 
ance from the State or Federal Govern- 
mgnt. It is through their vision, thrift, 
industry and dogged perseverance that 
this irrigated empire has come into 
being. 

. In the South Platte and Arkansas 
valleys, in Colorado, no material expan- 
sion of the present irrigated areas is 
feasible except through an increase in 
the duty of water amd as a result of 
transmountain diversions. The 770,000- 
acre feet which annually pass out of 


these two valleys, after depletion for 


requirements imposed by vested rights 
in lower States, will be required to sup- 
plement existing shortages which occur 
annually under presently constructed 
irrigation systems in those valleys in 
Colorado. 

So that the problem with which these 
valleys. are confronted is to find means 
and methods for conserving the rather 
small ‘surpluses yet remaining to Colo- 
rado, for use in stabilizing present de- 
creed rights, and not for the develop- 
ment of new lands, or the material ex- 
pansion , of, the presently irrigated 
areas. 

On the western slope of the Conti- 


‘ nental Divide in Colorado there are now 


under irrigation about 900,000 acres of 
land. The great axga constituting the 
western ‘slope is draimed by the Colo- 
rado River and its numerous tributaries 
which. annually produce about 12,000,- 
000 acre feet of water. It'is estimated 
that an additional 1,686,000 acres are 
susceptible of reclamation in western 
Colorado through use of the waters of 
the Colorado and its tributaries. Hence 
the problem of future expansion of.irri- 
gation .in. western. Colorado is one of 
economics rather than one of water 


‘supply: '''*'' 


The laws of Colorado recognize the 
right to take water from one watershed 
or drainage basin for use in another, 
and the application of such principle is 
being more and more resorted to. As 
the need for additional water supplies, 
both for irrigation and’ domestic uses 
on the easterly side of the Continental 
Divide, increases more study is being 


given to the matter of effecting diver- 
sions of surplus. supplies from the 
western slope. 


Present-day costs and valuesof water 
for irrigation uses preclude such devel- 
opments for purely irrigation purposes, 
but fortunately the growth of munici- 
palities along the easterly slope of the 
Continental Divide will in years to 
come justify such developments which, 
under our laws relating to the use and 
reuse of water, will inure very largely 
to the benefit of the irrigationists, par- 
ticularly inthe South Platte Valley. 

We have vast areas in this State sus- 
ceptible of future development. Al- 
though the State has made rrmarkable 
progress in the past, present studies 
disclose that about 4,000,000 acre feet 
of unused water supplies of the State 
when regulated through the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs are available 
to reclaim an area almost, if not fully, 
as great as that which is now irrigated. 


Prior to an intelligent and effective 
planning for future conservatiom and 


development it is most needful that the’ 


facts should be carefully determined. 
We are all cogmizant of the tremendous 
waste of energy, time and capital which 
occurs through ill-directed effort, as a 
result of ignorance in some form. 


The last Legislature appropriated the 
nominal sum of $10,000 to be expended, 
under the direction of the State Engi- 
neer, for the purpose of initiating and 
carrying out as far as possible with the 
sums of money available a study of the 
water resourc€S and agricultural devel- 
opment in this State. The provisions 
of this act require that at least am equal 
sum be subscribed by the water users 
or other local agencies. 


Under the provisions of a recent act 
of Congress the United States Army 
Engineers are charged with the duty of 
making a study of the water resources 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley States 
and with the preparation of a.compre- 
hensive scheme of development for the 
control and utilization of the same. 


Since such studies extend to the 
Platte and Arkansas river basins it was 
early decided to combine the efforts of 
the local water -users, the State and 
Federal Governments in carrying out 
such investigation in these two basins. 

While funds available for these sey- 
eral investigations have not beem com- 
parable with the importance of the in- 
vestigations, yet it is anticipated that 
with the conclusion of the same there 
will be available voluminous reports, in 
many instances in great detail, which 
will furnish a comprehensive picture of 
the present available water resources 
of the State the extent of irrigated and 
arable land, the amount and location of 
deficiencies and surpluses, the feasibil- 
ity of further conservation of such sur- 
pluses and a portion of the water which 
now leaves the State, the probable cost 
and feasibility of transmountain diver- 
sions, apd in general the most feasible 
methods for future development of the 
water supplies remaining for use in 
this State. Predicated upon such infor- 
mation further progress in Comserva- 
tion and development can be under- 
taken and carried out with a greater 
degree of intelligence and efficiency. 
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New Reservations and Refuges Created in: 
Order to Increase Supply of Wild Life De- 
pleted by Enormous Annual Kill 





By FRANK G. GRIMES 


Administrative Assistant, Division of Game and Bird Conservation, Federal Bureau of* 
Biological Sur-wey 


mecessary and even a vital 

factor in the problem of game 
conservation. The mere enforcement, 
however, of the police provisions of 
such laws relating to close seasons and 
bag limits is in itself inadequate to 
offset the losses occasioned by the con- 
stantly imecreasing number of gunners 
and the reduction of feeding, nesting, 
and bre@ding areas caused by the drain- 
age of swamp lands and by the steadily 
advancing march of civilization. 


6p Anece LAWS,” so called, are a 


v 

The prime purpose of game laws is 
to conserve game, and the apprehension 
and the conviction of game-law viola- 
tors are necessary though incidental 
functions in the broad field of opera- 
tions involved in the administration of 
such laws. The replacement of our 
wild-life resources is equal in impor- 
tance to the limitation of shooting sea- 
sons and bag limits. 

Observations during the past few 
years hawe developed the fact that con- 
ditions surrounding wild life have been 
seriously adverse to its welfare and 
have demonstrated the mecessity of 
adopting measures to offset the more 
harmful of these. 

Sportsmen’s organizations generally 
haye recognized the necessity of in- 
creasing the supply of wild game to off- 
set the emormous annual kill, and have 
sdught to meet the situation in. various 
ways. These include volumtary provi- 
sion of rest days, setting aside certain 
portions of shooting areas as. sanctu- 
aries, and propagating amd liberating 
game birds. 

Congress also has takem note of the 
necessity of replenishing the wild-life 
resources of the country by providing 
for the acquisition of land and water 
areas in various parts of the country to 
be set aside as inviolate sanctuaries, 
and by thre enactment of other legisla- 
tion of a beneficial character. Many 
areas that have been frequented by our 
game animals and birds can and must 
be reclaimed, improved, and reserved 
as sanctuaries if the species are to have 
opportunity to recoup. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey now 
administers 86 game and bird reserva- 
tions. Five of these are primarily big- 
game preserves, one is a muskrat and 
beaver preserve, and birds are pro- 
tected on all but one. Among the most 
important, from the viewpoint of their 
value as breeding, feeding, and resting 
grounds for migratory game birds, are 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge, administered jointly 
by the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Bear River (Utah) Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge, and the bird ref- 
uges at Big Lake in Arkamsas, Malheur 
and Upper Klamath Lakes in Oregon, 
Tule Lake in California, and Benton 
Lake in Montana. 
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At the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge in Utah, authorized by Con- 
gress, contracts have been let for con- 
structiom work and improvements to 
correct conditions that have proved so 
destructive to waterfowl through alkali 
poisoning. A river-control structure 
provides a means of diverting the 
fresh-water supply at will, and there 
are to be feeder canals leading into the 
several units. A massive outer dike, 20 


miles long, will hold back sufficient 
water to flood about 25,000 acres of 
land. A 

The Benton Lake Bird Refuge in Cas- 
cade and Chouteau counties, Montana, 
near the city of Great Falls, was cre- 
ated by Executive order of Nov. 21, 
1929. It includes an area of 12,234 
acres and constitutes an important 
sanctuary for great mumbers of migra- 
tory waterfowl. Normally, more than 
3,000 acres of the refuge are under 
water, with an abundance of aquatic 
plant growth for cover and food for the, 
birds. During their migrations, sev- 
eral species of wild ducks as well as 
wild geese are found on the Benton 
Lake marshes, and some of them breed 
there. Shore birds also frequent the 
region, chiefly in migration. 

Two other wild-life refuges also have 
been established recently under Exec- 
utive order. One of these, known as 
Wolf Island Wild Life Refuge, on a 
portion of Wolf Island, off the coast of 
Georgia, between Doboy Sound and Al- 
tamaha Sound, was set aside by Execu- 
tive order of Apr. 3, 1930. This island 
was formerly used by the Department 
of Commerce as a lighthouse station, 
but was abandoned. Although com- 
paratively small in size (575 acres), the 
area is important as a resting and feed~ 
ing ground for waterfowl and other 
aquatic birds. 

The other, known as the Salt Plains 
Wild Life Refuge, a traet of approxi- 
mately 20,600 acres in Alfalfa County, 
Oklahoma, was set aside under Execu= 
tive order of Mar. 26, 1930, as a refuge 
and breeding ground for birds.‘ This 
will constitute an important link in the 
chain of refuges te be established 
throughout the country under the,mi- 
gratory bird conservation act. 

+ 
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On July 1, 1929, funds became avail- 
able for investigational work under the 
migratory bird consePvation act, and 
examiinations were started to ascertain 
essential facts concerning numerous 
areas recommended as suitable for 
wild-fowl refuge purposes. 

These investigations have followed 
two lines: (1) Surveys of food re- 
sources, existing and potential, of 189 
units in 48 States, with an aggregate 
area of approximately 3,700,000 acres 5 


\and (2) intensive examinations, includ- 


ing valuations of the areas embraced 
within desired units, to determine ac- 
curately types of land, uses to which 
put, ownership, and the character, ex- 
tent, and value of existing improve- 
ments. 

To June 30, 1930, this work has been 
conducted in 24 States, covering 40 
units, and data and maps have been 
compiled covering a total of approxi- 
mately 1,225,000 acres of land and 
water. 

As a result of these studies, two 
areas of Federal lands have been with 
drawn by Executive order, and further 
investigations with that end in view are 
in progress on five others. Since Apr. 
1, 1930, negotiations for the purchase 
of eight. refuge sites have been con~ 
ducted, and on May 25, 1930, the Migra= 
tory Bird Conservation Commission ap- 
proved the purchase of 32,555 acres in 
the Cape Romain region in South Caro- 
lima, and 5,180 acres in the San Luis 
Lake region of Colorado. 





M. erit System in Massachusetts 


Civil Service Law Increasingly Effective 


By ELLIOTT H. 


GOODWIN 


Civil Service Commissioner, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS takes pride in 

the fact that it was the second 

State to adopt a civil service 

law and that the Massachusetts law 

was the third to be enacted in this 
country. : 

The first was adopted by the United 
States Government in 1883. In that 
same year, New York State adopted a 
law, ana@ Massachusetts followed with 
a comprehensive law in 1884. 

Civil service, or the merit system, as 
it is often called to distinguish it from 
the spoils system which had reigned 
supreme prior to its induction, has been 
a fixed policy of the State for 46 years 
and there is no danger of this policy 
being abandoned. 

Civil service is the employment sys- 
tem for the public service of the State, 
and the Civil Service Commnission is the 


employment agency. Almost all large 


industries today have employment man- 
agers or agents to aid in recruiting 
staff and laborers. The State govern- 
ment is a big industry when measured 
by the money spent and the number of 
activities and its officers and employes. 

The highest officials, such as Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, mayors, 
heads of departments, are elected or 
appointed at will, but umder these the 
force is recruited, not only for the 
State service itself but also for all 
cities amd such towns a8 see fit to adopt 


the law, through the operation of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Approximately 42,500 positions are © 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission, which to accom- 
plish this large task employs 75 persons 
in offices in Boston, maintains rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities 
throughout the State, and expends 
about $150,000 annually. 

Andrew Jackson began the general 
Policy of removing from office those gf 
the party opposed to him and filling the 
offices with his party followers. States 
and cities did likewise. Not only was 
Public office degraded and corruption 
rife, but the very fabric of democratic 
government was threatened with de- 
struction by control of primaries and 
elections through office holders held in 
line by threat of loss of office and live~ 
lihood. ’ 

No effective check to this corruption 
of government and public morals was 


found until the civil service laws were . 


passed, and no other effective check is 
known today.. The spoils system is still 
alive and is practiced by pdliticians to 
the limit that the law allows. Immense 
Pressure is brought upon the Civil 
Service Commission and appointing 
officers to allow or make appointments 
and promotions or transfers for politi- 
cal reasons, but the enforcement of the 
civil service law is becoming stronger 
and more effective year by year. 















